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AUTHORS* PREFACR 



Although the Tombs here described were discovered by us in i^ot, the 
publication of di» Memoir tiu been delayed by many causes, of which 
our wide sefiaratioa fixmi each otiier was not the least With one of us in 
America and the other in Germany, whilst the editing and the preparation of 
the illustrations had to be conducted in England, much dday was inevitable 
if the work was to be carefully corrected whilst in progress : moreover, the 
consequent difficulty of arriving at agreement when doubtful pdnts arose 
was not a little increased. We have, however, signed the diflbrent sections 
of the work, so that the responsibility and views of each author may be easily 
recognised. Now that the woric is completed, we have to express our sincere 
thanks to the Palestine Exfdoration Fund (London) ibr the care, trouble, 
and expense which have been devoted to its productkm, particularly in the 
preparation of the Plates. The interest of the Tombs so largely depends on 
the paintings, that it seemed indispensable to illustrate these in colour, which 
was made possible by the generous aid of the Dominican Fathers in lending 
the coloured drawings made by them. These drawings, no less than the 
photographs, had to be made in these underground caverns, amidst masses of 
debris and without daylight. It may then be accepted that in illustrating 
paintings, executed, as these arc. with a free hand, something must be lost of 
the naiveld and dash of the onginalb ; and that the precise " nuances " of 
colouring two thousantl years old can hardly be reproduced by the printer. 
Although the paintings themselves are not of a %'ery high order, they have a 
strong local interest, and possess some of those lively and vigorous traits 
which distinguish all true Hellenistic art. 

JOHN P. PETERS. 
HERMANN THIERSCH. 

J«t$uuuy, 1905. 
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EDITOR'S PREFACE. 



The remarkable tombs which forai the subject of the present monograph 
were first discovered by natives shortly after the cessation of the excavations 
in the Shephlhh district carried un by the Palestine Exploration Fund 
during the years 1898-1900. Illicit excavation for antiquities has always 
been prevalent in ihe East, and now that Palestine is yearly visited by 
tourists eager to procure some souvenir, and ready to pay a price totally out 
of proportion to the value of the object, even if genuine, dealers and their 
agents scour the country in search of antiquities. Loi^ experieiKe has 
taught the native riflcr the signs whereby the presence of a tomb may be 
reasonably suspected, and sites which have been scientifically excavated by 
le^timate enterprise are no sooner deared, after the expiration of the firman 
or offidal permit, than numbers of tuiauthorised diggers throng the locality in 
the h()j)c of finding something which chance, or, oftener, lack of time, had 
prevented the previous workers from discovering. 

In the present instance, the first news of the tombs was the report that 
notable finds had been made at some tombs in the neighbourhood of Beit 
Jibrln, for whkh dealers had been willing to pay £so on the spot. The 
wdl-known archaeologists, the Rev. J. P. Peters, D.D., of New York, and Dr. 
Hermann Thiersch, of Munich, happened to be travelling in Palestine at the 
lime, and were fortunate enough to lind a guide to lead them to the place 
where these treasures had been found. A preliminary account of the tombs 
was contributed by these two scholars in the Quarieriy SMmeni, 1902, 
pp. 393-397, and it was at once recognized that a discovery of the greatest 
archseological interest had been made. The tombs, it is true, were no longer 
intact : they had been at once partially defaced by native fanaticinm, whilst 
the contents had fiillen a prey to native greed ; but the two authors promptly 
took steps to obtain complete measurements and drawings, with the result that 
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the painted decoration, which makes two of the tombs practically unique in 
Pakatine, was oopied and recorded with preduon. Mr. C Raad. of 
Jerusalem, took a mnnber of large photograjdis of the interior of the tombs 

underconsiderable diflRculty, and the Reverend leathers Vincent and Savignac, 
Dominicans of the Convent of St. Stephen, Jerusalem, made sketches, water- 
colour paintings, and copies of the inscriptions, which were generously placed 
at the dl^sal <^ the Fund by the Reverend Father Lagrange, the head of 
the Ecole Biblique de St. Etienne. The Committee were therein encoun^ied 
to undertake the publication of the present monograph, believing that the 
importance of these tombs was such as to justify the necessarily heavy 
expense which the preparation of the plates entailed. 

The unique character <^ these tombs and the value of their contents for 
Palestinian archaeology is made abundantly evident in these pages. Thus, in 
the first place, one of the inscriptions (p. 38 below) proves the accuracy of 
the view which identified Tell Sandahannah with the Biblical Mareshah,* 
by its mention of the place-name (Mapio-jj). Evidently the modern name 
fieit Jibrta has dislodlged the older designation, which, however, still survives 
in the noghbouring Khurbet Mer'ash. It is from this same inscription, 
moreover, that we learn of the presence of a Sidonian colony at Mareshah. 
and this interesting notice accounts for the character of some of the personal 
names which are found in the hlty-eight inscriptions painted, cut, or scrawled 
within the tombs. Apart from the Greek names, some of which may be nothing 
more than Hellenized equivalents of Semitic originals,t Sesmaios. Meerbalos, 
Balsalo, and Badon all bear upon their face a decided Phoenician stamp4 
On the other hand, Sariah, Babas (and Baljatas ?),§ appear rather to be 
Jewish, whilst in Kosnatanos, Kosbanos (to which ]>erhaps add the obscure 
Kosakos?), the divine name finds IdumKan analogies. 

Apart from the proper names, which after all only appeal to specialists, 
It may be safely said that the Greek inscriptions, which are here published 
for the first time, are of particular interest for Greek epigfraphy. Several 
of them are dated, and a careful discussion of the era will be found in 



• r>r. Bliss, Quarterly Stakment, i900> p> 33^; cp. «lta VwX. G. A. Smkb, Hittarkai 
Gttigrafhy of Iht Hofy Latid^ p. ijj. 

t Cp. Jason for Joshui, Aldmiii for BHalmn. So^ too, the nunei compoinided with Apollo 

may point to the infl.i tKe of Gua {Quarterly Sialement, 1901, p. 39S)' 
} Note, however, what is said of Sesmaoa^ p. 39. 
i PMnUy tmn. 
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Chapter IV below. In addition to the facsimiles which have been printed 
in Chapter III, four |dates have been prepared from aqueeaei, in order to 

illustratt! the more interesting examples. Among these are included a few 
whicli were takt-n from the photographs kindly provided by Fathers Vincent 
and Savignac, viz., Plates XVII, Nos. 6-8; XVIII, Nos. 9, 14; XIX, 
No. 15; and XX, Nos. ao and 31. In the case of the important inscrip- 
tions No. I and No. 33, no satisfactory plate could be obtained; but the 
facsimiles (pages 36 and 59), which, like tlie other facsimiles, are taken 
from squeezes, will probably be found sufficient. To No. in pnrticular 
the attention of scholars may be invited ; obviously the last word has not yet 
been said upon the interpretation of this difficult and obscure text. 

For the study of Palestinian architecture the tombs of Martssa are of 
distinct value : tlu;y illustrate examples of sepulchral art which are (jiiite 
exceptional in Palestine, and appear to have originated in Alexandria. 
But the chief interest of the tombs is undoubtedly the fine series of paintings 
found in two of them. Although intact when first discovered, the tomb at 
once fell the victim to Mohammedan superstition, and some of the fresooes 
were irretrievably damaged. When it is considered that painted tombs are 
extremely rare in Palestine and Syria, the unique character of the necropolis 
of Marissa becomes apparent. The plates, published here, illustrating the 
internal deooiation, speak for themselves. They affbud at once a fund of 
material bearing upon the culture of the period, and provide room enough for 
speculation and research. Thus, as regards the animals, analogies from Egypt 
and from the Sidonian royal tomb lie close at hand.* A less known, but 
more interesting, paralld has been supplied by the Honaraiy Secretary of 
die Fund. Mr. J. D. Crace bbterves : — 

" This frieze of animals, which, so far as they represent existing creatures, are North 
African, whilst even the imaginary beasts were the reputed inhabitants of Arrica,t may 



* Mr. Croin suggests that the name of the mystertoui animal in Pble XIII is the Coptic 

OiOT.v, jjazcllc. It is possible that tlio artist drew froni memory, nr the name may have lieen 
placed above the animal by someone who knew the name better than the animal it designated. 

t Aeeording to Piinr {Nat. Mitt^ VIII. 30):— "Clesin (in the /iidKw) mfonw us that 
among these wme <4^thiopians there is an anim.il foiind whirh hf r■^^\% ' .Vf.in/icAara'i hhu S 
triple row of teeth, which fit into each other like those of a comb, the face and cars of a man, wtd 
anne eyes, is of the oolow of Vhod, has the body of « Hon, and « tail ending in « ttinig^ Eke that 
of a sowpioo." 
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well be compared with the famous mosaic at Palcstrina, said to be that which formed 
tlie pavement of pert of the Temple of Portime at Pneneste; There ehm the mmc 
animals, both real and imaginary, arc represented ; and similar!'.' tiicir names arc 
inscribed near them in Greek diaractcr, although with some difference in the spelling. 
The crocodne, the rhhooercMk ^he leopard, the hippopotamus (xotpo^ora/tot in the 
motalc). occur in both, as docs the sphinx, while a pachyderm leeemUing a tapir ii, in 
the mosaic, labelled ' H<o<t.' It is unfoitimatc that tlicrc appears to be no really good 
illustration of this mosaic, which has been the subject of much learned discussion. 
When the moaaic was diacoveied, in the year 1640^ Cardinal Barberini purchased It, and 
caused a rarf fiil drawings to be made of it, and then liad it removed to Rome for repair 
before having it re-laid in his palace at Palestrina. I have not much doubt that in the 
course of these removals and repairs some accidental mutilations and dianges occurred, 
for the name of the animal is not always contiguous to the representation, und it i.<i 
difficult not to suspect that in the names themselves some letters have been lost or 
misplaced. It was perhaps due to the difficulty thus created that Suaresius, quoted by 
Kircher,* asserts that the names of the several animals are Coptic, 'quK cum iGgyptiaca 
characlere scHpta sint.' That they are written in Greek character is evident enough, 
though it is just possible that some of the names were those in local use. Without 
going over them in detail, however, die Ihct remains that the same animals, drawn in a 
very similar style and similarly inscribed, occur in both the mosaic and the tomb. 
I am inclined to think that this fact, carefully studied, may prove of some importance 
in the question of the antiquity of the moHaic, ao modi debated ; for, as r^ards the 
tomb, the evidence as to date is conclusive withm very namnv limits.* 

It remains for the Committee of the Fund to express their indebtedness 
to the unselfish labours of the two autfuMrs whose elaborate account of these 

tombs at Mariss;i will, it is hoix-d, he. welcomefl by all who are interested in 
Biblical archriology. I lie well-known work of these two scholars is a 
guarantee of their scholarship and critical training, and it was a happy chance 
that the investigation of these tombs, wi^ their strange combination of 
Semitic and Gredc culture, should have fallen to men whose special studies 
have been devoted to the furtherance of oriental and dassical research 
respectively. 

Owing to the very nature of the work, the publication of the following 
pages has been delayed longer than was anticipated The proofs have had 
the benefit of the authors' corrections throt^hout, and in spite of their distance 

from each other and from this country, no (-ffdrt has bi-i^n spared to attain 
the completeness and to ensure the accuracy which the work merits. 

* A. Kifcher, jLtHtum {Auunaiiim, 167 1}^ 
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The preparation of the plates, moreover, entailed considerable lime and 
labour, and the Committee are indebted to Mr. W. H. Ry lands, F.S.A., for 
his kindness in undertaking tlieir supervision. The work has been carried 
out by Messrs. Bale and Danielsson with their customary skill and care* 
and the Committee venture to hope thai the series of plates of these unique 
tombs will be a lasting contribution to the subject For tiiese photographs the 
Commtttee are indebted, in the first instanra, to the promptitude with which 
Mr. C. Raad of Jerusalem accompanied the authors to the tombs, and under 
many difficulties obtained such excellent results. The debt to the Dominican 
Fathers h;is already been particularized. Without their coloured drawings 
the plates would have lost much of their value and interest, and their own 
plans and photographs liave proved of the greatest assistance, especially in 
the second and third chapters. 

I have added a few notes [in square brackets], chiefly upon the names in 
Chapter III ; and for much friendly help from beginning to end, and especially 
in the technical portions of Chapter II, I desire to express my indebtedness 
to Mr. J. D. Craoe^ the Honorary Secretary of the Fund 

STANLEY A. COOK. 
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PAINTED TOMBS IN THE NECROPOLIS 

OP MARISSA. 



CHAPTER I. 
INTRODUCTION. 

Discovery ok Tomus— Surroundings ok thi; Tombs— Painting in Tombs- 
History OF Marissa— Testimony of the Tonb& 

I. Discovery 0/ Tam^j.— It was early in June, 1902, when we beard in 
Jenisalem that there was much illicit excavating for antiquities in the 

neighbourhood of Beit Jibriii, and especially that in a tomb at that p' u e> some 
notable "finds" bad recently been made, for which dealers had paid ^50 
on the spot. It had been our intention to visit the sites excavated by the Fund 
in tlie years 1898- 1900, for which purpose we had already planned a trip to 
the region of Beit Jibrln. We journeyed from Jenisalem by a roundabout 
route, by way of Beershdbo* in order to obtain a comprehensive view of the 
Shephelah. On the last two miles of our journey, from the junction of the 
W&dy el-Biad and the W4dy el-'Arab, south of Tell Sanda^annah, to Beit 
Jibrin. we foujid the 'entire edge of the hills on the east of the road dug up 
by the natives in their search for graves ; the road itsdf was at places full of 
holes, and here and there the antiquity hunters had followed up the small 
side valleys descending into the W4dy el-Riad from the east 

We had heard in Jerusalem of a certain Nubian who could guide us 

c 
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intdl^tly over the site of Dr. Bliss's excavations at Tdl Sandal^annah, and 
aho show us other reeenC discoveries of interest. It was not. however, until 
the very close of our excursion, after he had shown us different caves am! 
holes already well known, that he told us of a newly discovered tomb 
of great interest, and led us to an insignificant looking hole in the ground, 
in the long line of grave excavations on the cast side of the WAdy el-Biad, 
qiposite Tell Sanda^iannah (Plate I). We had been so often deceived, and 
induced to descend with exalted expectations into holes that proved to contain 
nothing of interest, that it was with some hesitation, the hour being then 
quite late, and only on our gtude's reiterated assurances of the real importance 
of this hole, that one of us descended into it it proved to be, as the 
following pages will show, the most remarkable tomb ever discovered in 
Palestine, and after a brief examination we unquestioningly fdllowt d our guide 
across a little w&dy to the corner of the next hill to the south, and down the 
very small and diilicuU passage which led into Tomb II (Plate 1). Our share 
in the discovery erf* the tombs, therefore, was a matter of pure accident 
Weclianced to be the first travelling scholars to arrive on the scene after their 
excavation by the natives, which had taken place, as far as we could 
ascertain, about two months before our visit 

Even befoi« die excava^on of Tdl Sanda^nah the natives of this 
region had begun a seardi for tombs. One result of the excavations at Tell 
Sandahannah was to stimulate thdr activity in this direction to further efforts, 
and the great bulk of the antiquities which made their way to Jerusalem 
during the winter preceding our visit seems to have come from the graves in 
the neighhouffaood of Beit Jibrtn. The notable finds." for which the high 
figure of ;f 50 was reported to have been paid on the spot, were those made 
in our graves. It was impossible for us to ascertain with certainty what was the 
condition of these graves when they were first discovered, and wlu;ther there 
were any signs of previous rilling. It seems probable, however, that they 
had not been robbed before, since some objects were Ibund intact, which will 
he described later. We were informed also that the paintings, which we found 
in « damped condition, were, at the tiitie of discovery, in a perfect state of 
preservation. The heads which had been scratched out were effaced, so we 
were told, by the Sheikh of Beit Jibrln, a pious Moslem, who, on entering the 
tombs, cried out ftaram, "forbidden,'* and drawing his knife from his girdle, 
scratched out forthwith the iaoes of the trumpeter, the rider and the Ethiopian 
on the aiumal friese; The diannii^ paintings 1^ die side of the main 
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chamber in Tomb II were still more grievously injured for the same reason. 
Later, in spite of alt our efforts to protect the tombs, native notoriety hunters 
and souvenir collectors wrote their names on the walls or broke off pieces of 
painted stone or stucca 

We were unubic to make an extended examination of the tombs the 
first et'eningr, but at onoe arranged with our guide to return the followmg 
morning with candies, paper, ink, and lunch. On the way to the house of the 
Sheikh, whose puests Ave were, we encountered the imdtit of the viliif^r, who 
cursed our guide, and bade him not to show the tombs to infidels and 
strsiigers. Fortunately we were accompanied by a ioptitk from Beersheba. 
and with him to represent the Government no opposition was made to our 
visit the following morning. We spent the day measuring, making sketches, 
and copying inscriptions, with such nide material as we could secure in the 
village, fearful lest further injury might be done before we could reach 
Jerusalem and return prepared for a more eaicfid eaaminatkm. 

Our. second visit was made the following week, the American Consul. 
Dr. Sdah Merrill, giving us escort and much valuable asNStance.* We took 
with us also Mr. C. Raatl of Jerusalem, the well-known photographer, by 
whom the large photographs of the interior of the tombs reproduced in this 
Memoir were taken. The work of photography was peculiarly difficult, 
owing to the lack of %ht and ventilation : there was no air to dissipate the 
smoke produced by the magnesium with which the flashlight was made, and 
after one or two photographs had been taken, the air would become so thick 
that nothing further could be done for many hours. This was only one of 
many serious diffkulties whkJi Mr. Raad encotmtered. Fortunately there was 
no question of night or day in the tombs, and photographs could be taken or 
inscriptions cojiicfl at one time as well as another. 

We remained encamped on the hill above the first totnb for some three 
days, and it was on this second visit that we discovered Tombs 111 and IV, 
the latter bdng shown us by a lad from the village. There was no sign of 
robbery or breakage in the last tomln which had presumably been rifled in 
antiquity. 

After our phot<);:;raphs had been developed, we showed them and copies 
of our inscriptions to the Dominican Fathers, the Freres Prficheurs Lagrange 



* We tie inddilBd to bim Ibr levaal viem^ and ■!» ior a photogiaph of objeot* Ibwid 
in Tomb I (Plate XXI). 

C 2 
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and Vincent, at the Convent of S. ^tienne in Jerusalem, and also touk steps 
for the protectkm of the tombs, making representations regarding them to the 
local Minister of Public Instruction at Jerusalem and to Ae Director of the 
Imperial Museum at Constantinople, both directly and through the German 
and American Consulates. As a result, the tombs were placed under c^overn- 
ment protection, and entrance forbidden except by special order from the 
authorities at Hebron, in whidi provfaice Beit Jibrln lies* and later they were 
ordered to be closed with doors. The Dominican Fathers Lii^[range. Vincent 
and Savignac, at once obtained pennis^^lon from the authorities to visit the 
tombs, with our consent and approval, and made sketches, water-colour 
paintings and copies of the inscriptions, which, with great courtesy, they 
placed at our disposal. These are in part utilised in the present memoir to 
sup|dement and correct our own work.* 

In the first week of September one of us made a second visit to 
the tombs for the purpose of comparing our work with that of the 
Domuiican Fathers, of re-examining inscriptions with regard to which there 
were diflenmcet of opmton among us. and the like; On this occasion we 
had the valuable assistance of the keen eyes of Dr. E. W. Mastermnn of 
Jerusalem, and the escort of the Spanish Consul, M. de Cesaris. 

2, The Surroundings of the Tombs. — The tombs and their contents arc 
described in the fdlowing section; it may not be amiss to preface the 
description with a brief note on their surroundings. 

Tombs I and II are located just at the edge of the hill, where it 
descends into the valley, one at the south, the other at the north corner of a 
small side valley coming in from the east, directly opposite Tell Sandal.tannah, 
across the Wfldy-el-Biad. The native excavations revealed the fact that 
the edge of diese hills, both in the main valley and on the side valleys, and 
also to some extent the valleys themselves, are full of graves. Most of these 
seem to be varieties of the shaft or pit tomb, described in Excavations in 
Palestine during the years 1898-1900, pp. 199-203. Some of the pits were 
little longer or broader than an ordinary grave, others were mudi larger. 



* Their plaiis and cuts of the graves give all the little irregulariliea with more i>rectsion than 
am, owing to the smaller amount of time at our disposal. The latter above all aim at a correct 
iiepnduction of the woik u a whole;, hoice we differ only in unimponant incidental deuib, which, 
hoiieffer, aie nguUriy uidicatcd ia the following pagad— H. Tk. 
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In some the btirial had been at the boCtimi of the gnve-like shaft, and the 
corpse had been covered over by a roof of stones. More often receptacles for 
coffins had been li<jlljw,_,i on the mdes at the bottom, or lIutc were 
more or less developed toinb-t haiiihcr?; at one or both ends of ilit- shaft. 

There had evidently, also, been graves on the hills above the w^dy, 
especially on the hill in which lay Tomb I, as well as in and at the edge of the 
wSdy itself (Plate II). Some such ancient tombs, like Tomb III, which stood 
well up on the hill I ad been converted into dwdlings at a later period. 
Others. presiimabl\ , still await excavation. There were also numerous rock 
cuttings and markuigs on the hill in which lay Tombs 1 and III, some 
of which may have been designed to indicate to the owners the location of 
their tombs and the like. But there was also another dass of these cuttings 
which seemed to bear a more certain relation to the t unbs ocaqiyiBg this 
hill, namely, cuttings of a rcctant^ular character, intended to receive monu- 
ments. No other explanation seems to suit the peculiar appearance and shape 
of these cuttings, although there is no trace in any of them of the stones of the 
monuments which once may have stood there. Stieh monuments, as we 
know, were erected in Ph(cnicia, and the so-called tomb of Hiram, near Tyre, 
is of this character. Josc!)hiis also makes mention of several such monuments 
at Modin, for the Maccabees, and in and about Jerusalem, for Herod and 
Others. The foundations of one of these monuments still exist to the west of 
Jerusalem across the valley of Hinndm,and almost opposite the Jaffa gate, by 
the side of a very interesting tomb. Foundations of another such monument 
exist In the grounds of the new German hospice, just to the north of the 
Damascus Gate, near Gordon's Tomb.* As a rule, however, such monuments, 
being removaUe, have vanished entirely. It would seem from the cuttings 
on the hill near Tomb 1, that such monuments were in use at some period 
in this necropolis of Marfishah. 

3. Paintings in i'ombs. — These tombs present one of the very few 
examples of painting in tombs found up to this period in Syria. Renan found 
at the Ablun cavern in Sidon a few tombs the walls of whidi had been Stuccoed 
and painted, but the painting was very simple in its character.t In Palestine 



* Qaaritrfy Sta^mmtt igps, p. 404. 

t <3C «Im Pcnot and Chiptet, Artim Mtuotia, 1, p. 137 sg. A tomb leoentljr diacoveied 
(>9oa) in SIdon, but not yet published, is of the asne cimmeter. 
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itself only three graves with paintings have hccn found ht-sides those described 
in this Memoir : one in the grounds of St. Stephen's College, in Uishop 
Blyth 's grounds, to the north of Jerusalem, described in Dliss and Dickie's 
Exeamlwm «/ Jeru^Umt p. 344 ; one about hatf-a-mile to the east of Rachel's 
tomb, described by Macalister in the QtMrUrfy Stai4m*ni of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund, July, 1902, p. 237; and one to the north of Hcit Jibrin, 
opposite Tell Judeideh, described by Macalister in Exeaimfions in Palestine, 
1898-1902, p. 20\, sq. The tomb last mentioned is quite different in type 
and construction from our tomb, although apparently of approximately the 
same period. In the corners, within, are painted peacocks and some wild bird 
r<'<;eml)lin^' ;\ raven. The use of birds as a decoration in connection with 
tombs, in sculpture or mosaic, is found in Palestine as late as the fifth or sixth 
century a.d. (compare the tombs at Shefft 'Amr in Galilee, where, cut in the 
rock around the door, birds rest amoi^ trees and vines), but nowhere dse do 
we find the cock and the eagle, as represented in our tombs. 

Besides these three instances of actual tmnb paiiitirH^s there is also one 
case in which the walls of the tomb seem to have been prepared for paintings 
which were never executed, namely, " Mariamne's tomb," at the Nicophorieh, 
near the monument described above, to the west <rf' Jerusalem. Masonry is 
here used in connection with rock excavation, and the faults in the surfaces 
of the stones have been filled in, and the whole smootheti in a method usual 
only where the intention is to prepare the wall surface to receive a painting 
or an inscription. 

The painting in none of these tombs can be compared in quantity or 

quality with that in Tombs I and II, which in this respect are comparable 
only with the Egyptian tomb-chambers. 

4. history of MwisUL-^X b evident to anyone studying the geography 
of Palestine, that the modern village of Beit Jibrin occupies a position of great 

strategical importance. This village is in fact to^ay the most im[)ortant 
place in the Shephelah, and it is clear that at this site or in its immediate 
neighlx>urhood there must always have been a town of consequence, especially 
in those periods when the plain country was held by one people, and the hills 
by another. Beit Jibrtn ties at the oontrollii^ point of the WAdy el-Franj, 
which is the natural and practicable: road from the Philistine plain to Hebron 
and the adjacent highlands of southern Judara. Moreover, at Heit Jibrin this 
w^y, which is thus the high road from 1 iebron to Gaza, is crossed by 
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another widy, forming a natural road from north to south through the 
Shephtiah. 

The present town of Boit Jibrtn played an irri[^ortant part in the Crusading 
period, under the name of Gibclin or Begibelinum.* P'oulke of Anjou built 
a fortress here, which was entrusted to the Hospitallers. It was also an 
important dty and the site of a bishopric in the Bjrsantine period ; but its 
time of greatest prosperity was under Roman nile^ eqwcially after aoo a.d., 
at which date it was n^built by the Emperor Scptimius Severus, and received 
the name Flc.uthcropolis. It was the cetitral point from which distances 
were measured throughout all this country, and Roman roads may still be 
traced to the north, south, east and west, along which the milestones at plaees 
lie in groups of six to ten together. The first mention of the place which has 
hitherto been found is in Josc-|)hiis' IFars, IV 8, i, where in tin; present 
text, BrjTappLi/. cvidciilly to be corrected to Brjroyappiu (in I'tulciny it 
appears as BaLToyafipa), is clearly a compound ui Gabra, found in Kaus-Gabr, 
the name of an Edomite kmg mendoaed in the inscriptions of Ttgbth- 
pikser III. It probably means " house of the hero," or " mighty one." This 
country, it must be rcmcinbcrcd, was the Idum.x'a of the post-biblical period, 
and traces of ancient Mdomiie names may be expected here. The strategical 
importance of the place was recognized by Vespasian, as the passage in 
Josephus shows, and it was one ni the places garrisoned by his troops. But 
while Beit Jibrin is thus favourably located for the control of the road from 
the coast to Hebron, its own position is not one of great natural strpngfb, and 
from the practice of antiquity we should expect that the original city 
commanding this road lay not in the valley itself or on a low hill, like Beit 
Jibrtn, but on some neighbouring height In point of fact the dty which 
played in ancient times die i^art which w^is played later by Beit Jibrin under 
its varying names, Beitoi^abra, Elculheropolis, and Gibelin. was the ancient 
city of Marcshaii, or Marissa, situated a mile to the south of Beit Jibrin, on the 
hill now known as Tell Sanda^annah, after the church of that name (Plate II) 
The <M name, thus dislodged from its proper abode, lingers in the neigh- 
bouring Khurbet Mer ash.t 

The earliest mention of this site is toward the close of the eighth 
century u.c, in Micah i, 14, 15, where the prupiiet threatens with puiiish- 



* [A conu|)tion of the Ar. {it/Aygt^iu.] 

t SeeBliiBaiidMndiiter,£;inn«diimnf /Wh^ 
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rnent by the Assyrians various dties of the Philistine plain and the Shephelah, 
including Marttdiah, which is named between Achzlb and Adullam. The 
received text in v. 14 reads Mordsheth-Gath ; I>iit the metrical requirements 

of the verse itself, and a comparison with tht: followin^f verse, seem to show 
that the letters ro are due to a scribal error. They arf, in fart, the first two 
letters of the following word, fu. repeated by accident, and then scratched out. 
Out of diis erasure devdoped finally the unintdligible Gadi. The Septuagint 
misunderstands both verses, reading instead of the name MarSshah. 
Kkt^povofita^ and Kkr)pov6fiov% respectively in the two verses. The su]K!r- 
scription of this prophecy (r. i) actually calls Micah a Morashtite, or 
inhabitant of Mureshuh, as does also Jeremiah xxvi, iS, in entire agree- 
ment with the character and contents of his prophecy. 

In the list of cities assigned to Judah in the so-called "Priestly Cotle " 
(Josh. XV, 44), Mareshah (omilted, howe\er, in the !if'st texts of the LXX) 
is mentioned among the cities of the Shephelah, coujjled with Ke'ilah and 
Achzlb. The date commonly assigned to this document in its present form 
is 500 B.C.. but it clearly depends on earlier documents. In the curious lists 
contained at the commencement of the lx)ok of Chronicles, where municipal 
and tribal connections arc frequently given under the form of genealogies, wc 
have two genealogies for Mar^shah. In 1 Chronicles ii, 42 (corrected 
after LXX) Marcshah is the son of Caleb, brother of Jerahmecl, and the 
father of Ziph {ef. LXX), and sqtparendy also of Hebron. In i Chronicles iv, 
especially in verse 3 1 , we have this genealogical table, which, in part at least, 
is perhaps of later origin : — 



These passages, particuhuly i Chronicles ii, 42, rest on older documents 

or traditions, and reflect the historical facts of the connection of Man'shah with 
Ziph, Hebron, and Caleb-Jerahmcel, as well as the union of Jew and 
Canaanite in the population of that region. It is somewhat surprising, 
however, to find that Mar^hah is the ancestor of Hebron, and not 
the reverse. 
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In 2 Chronides xi., 8. Marfiahah b mentioaed, between Gath and Ziph, 

as one of the cities fortified by Rehoboam. In 2 Chronicles xiv, 8 sqg,, a battle 
between Asa, kinf^ of Judah, and Zerah, the Ethiopian, takes place in the 
valley of Zephilthah, north of Mardshah. In 2 Chronicles xx., 37 it is 
mentkmed as the home of Etleier» son of Dodavahu, who prophesies against 
jehoshaphat Some, at least, of these statements of dw Chnmider, such as 
the battle with Zerah the Ethiopian, are generally admitted to rest on earlier 
authority, but whatever may be thought of their historical value, it Is at 
least clear that the place iiad been one of sufficient impurtance to make an 
impression on Jewish history and Jewish tnditioa during the times preceding 
the Exile, which impression Is reflected in these varuxis references in the 
book nf Chronicles. 

During the exile llie Mdomitcs, [.nirtly, jw^rhiips, through the pressure of 
the Nabataans from behind, entered southern Judah and occupied Hebron 
and the neighbouring Shepbtiah, whidi region hence came to be known 
as Idutna^a as early at least as 313 B.C., and Marissa became the capital or 
one of the capitals of that country, in the struggles following the death of 
Alexander, this region, presumably included in the province of Gaza, came 
first into the possession of the Seleucids. It was taken by the Ptolemies in 
313. but lost again Ae same year. In tlie year 374 it was regained by the 
Egyptian sovereigns and remained in their hands until a 18, when Antiodias 
the Great overran the country. His general, Scopas, was, however, 
disastrously defeated at Raphia in the following year, and the coLuitry once 
more reverted to Egypt.* It remained an Egyptian possession until the 
battle of Paneas in 198, «4ien, with all Palestine, it came into die possession 
of Antiochus the Great. A little later, however, he gave it as a dower to his 
daughter, the wife of Ptolemy, and it nj^^ain became trilnitary to the Egyptian 
kings, remaining in their possession until the time of Antiochus Epiphanes, 
about 175 tt.c. It was during this long period of Egyptian possession that 
the SIdonian colony, to whidi one at least of the tombs bdonged, was setded 
at Martshah by the Ptolemies, and the tombs themselves constructed. A 
great part of the Palestinian coast, including Dora, Stratoii's Tower (Ca sarra), 
and Joppa, was in the possession of the Sidonians, at an earlier period, from 
the close of the fifth century onward, as we already knew from the Eshmuiiaiar 



* (^f. the incriiidott tuppowd tobsMbsmcraeiedstMsiimaftcriMsbstU^ A»nMi«^ 
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inscription and odwr sources, but these tombs oootain the first information of 
a Sidbnian colony in the interior of the country.* 

Of the history of Marissa in particular there is no further direct 
information until the time of the Maccab:ean wars, when its position j^ave it 
considerable strategical importance. Idumxa was at that time in the 
possession of the Antiochians, and Martssa was its capital So, in the second 
book of Maocahees (xii. 35), we find diat Goigias^ the governor of Idunuea, 
when defeated by the Jews, takes refuge in Marissa. Idumsea played an 
important and apparently willing part in the Antiochian wars against the Jews, 
who were compelled to iorlity Uethsura to protect themselves against attaclts 
fjnom that nde. In i Maccabees, v, 66, it is stated that Judas passed through 
or by Marissa on an expedition against die hind of the PhQistines.t Out of 
this, apparently, has grown Josephus' statement that Marissa was burned by 
Judas. He evidenil)- h;irriecl the country and tlid much damage, but the 
capture of the capital and the iiubjugatiun uf the country by the jews, fell at a 
later date, namely, in the time of John Hyrcanus. For this information we 
are indebted again to Josephus {Ani. XIII, 9, 1). who states that Hyrcanus 

took " Dorn and Marissa, cities of ldum:ea, and subdued all the ldum;rans ; 
and permitted them to stay in that country, if they would circumcise them- 
selves, and make use of the laws of the jews ; and they were so desirous of 
living in the country of their forefathers, that they submitted to the use of 
circumcision, and ilio rest of the Jewish ways of living, at which time, there- 
fore, this befell them, that they were hereafter no other than Jews." 

At what date this conquest and annexation took place is not altogether 
clear from Josephus' account ; certainly, however, after 130 and before 108 b.c, 
probably nearer die latter than the former. The discovery by Dr. Bliss in 
the excavation of JMariasa (Tell Sandaljiannah) of coins of John Hyrcanus| 
is in a general way a confirmation of Jnsephiis' narrative. That this 
conquest was not complete, however, in the sense that the Idumxans at once 
gave up their religion altogether, and became an integral part of the Jewish 



• This fact throws new light upon the imiwrtant remark of Scylax which Holschcr has recently 
rightly emphiiin'd (/^iAmA'm m derfmistktm tt. MUmttischtM Zeit, Berlin, 1903, p. that the 
Phcen!ckn wtflement In 8. FnlMtbie awit hsvtt bm my strong, tliat Aihkdon itidf ms a 
riMvnician harbour, and tlwt III* FhcanioMM hcfc wcn the poUiiail hdn of the noirind 

I'hilistines.— H. Th. 
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States as might be inremsd rrom Jcnephtis' siatemrat, is clear from die aequd. 
More than half a century later they atiU craved indqiendenGe^ which was, 
accordingly, restored to them by Pompcy in 63 b.c (Jos. Ant. XIV, 4, 4). 
Marissa is mentioned among the cities which had been demolished, and rebuilt 
by Gabinius in the following year {Ant. XIV, 5, 3), from which it would seem 
probable that the fortifications had been dismantled at the time of its capture 
by John Hyrcanus, and that it had since remamed in ndiole or in part an open 
town« which must have involved a considerable decrease in its size and 
importance. Shortly afterwards Iduma-a was again annexed to Judsea by 
Csesar, who a^jpointcd Hyrcanus high priest, and iiis chancellor, Antipater the 
Idummn. procurator of Judca (XIV, 8, 5 and 10, 6) ; and later, when 
Ant^fonus, with die hdp of die Parthians, drove Harod, Antipatei's famous 
son, from Jerusalem, Idumsea and its capital, Marissa, Ijecame the special 
stronghold of the latter, in which, as the home country, he was sure of loyal 
support {^Anl. XIV, 13, 9). It was on this account that at that time, 40 B.C., 
Marissa was Ciqrtured and destroyed by the Fiarthians (t^.). 

That the Idumirans had not at this period altogether abandoned their own 
religion, or at least their inclination towards it, is evident from the intrigue of 
Kostobaros with Cleopatra, reported by josephus {^Ant. XV, 7, 9). The 
ancestors of Koslobaros had been ])ricsls of the god Koze, and his family was 
one of consequence tn Idumsea. Herod made him governor of Idumaea 
and Gaza» and gave him his dster Salome to wife. Afterwards he became 
puffed up and unwilling to be subject to Herod. He did not think " that the 
Idumaeans should make use of the Jewish customs, or be subject to them. 
He therefore sent to Cleopatra, and informed her that the Idumxans had. 
been always under his [her] progenitors," and advised her on that ground to 
"dedre that country of Anthony." In the following century, however, at the 
time of the Jewish war, the Idumseans had become an intqiral portion of the 
Jewish nation. They took an active part in the rebellion against the Romans, 
and their chiefs bear characteristic Jewish names, such as Jacob, Simon, and 
Phinefaas. Josephus speaks frequently, it u trae, of .Idunuca and the 
idunueana in his Wsrr, but no longer as a sqnnte peofde, and only as a 
part or province of the whole Jewish nation, precisdy as he qieaks of Galilee 
and the Galileans. 

The last mention of Marissa is that just cited, the notice of its destruction 
by the Parthians in 40 kc. When this rqrion reappears in history, as already 
stated, in 68 A.O., Beitogabra bad become its stronghold, and Martshah is no 
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longer mentioned Somewhere between those dates Marissa seems to lun c 
passed definitely out of existence, and the population either transferred itself or 
had been tmwfened to Bdtogabra.* The site was still known in the fourth 
century a.i>., but at that time Eusebius says it was a desert, while Jerome In his 
Onomasticon describes !t as a ruin " in the second stone of Eleutheropolis." 

5, Testimony of the Tombs. — Some reflections of this history we see in 
the tombs. Tombs 1 and II were clearly constructed under Egyptian 
influence, and the Sidonian colony to which Tomb I. belonged must have 
l>een planted in Marissa while both this region and Phoenicta were under the 
fiill sway <tf the Ptolemies. It would seem, further, ^t such colonization 
must have taken place at a time when Sidon, also, was subj«;ct to Rgypt. 
For Marissa, this condition would have been fulfilled any time between 274 
and 198 B.a ; for Sidon, during the greater part of the same period. The script 
of the inscrqitiott of Apdiophanes. which appears to be die oldest in the 
tombs, would indicate, as {x>inted out elsewhere, a date in the third 
century B.C. He was for thirty-three years, accordinc^ to this inscription, 
head of the Sidonian colony in Marissa. It is evident from the script of the 
earliest dated inscriptions in diis tomb, that a considerable period must hare 
ebpsed between the burial of Apollophanes and those burials. The earliest 
of the dated inscriptions is possibly 196 n.c., but more probably, I diinlc, 
153 B.C. All the indications point, as already suggested, to a period some- 
where in the second half of the third century b.c. for the establishment of the 
Phcenieian colony and the construction of the tombs. It is evident from the 
inscriptions found by Bliss at Marissa {Exauntioiis in PaUttin*, Chapter VI), 
that the town was of considerable importance in the eyes of the Ptolemies, 
and was in its palmy days in the second half of that century. After the 
battle of Raphia (217 b.c.) it appears to have been visited by Ptolemy IV, 
Philopator, and his wife Arsinol!, uid a statue of the latter was erected there* 
We may, aboi, I believe, assume that the Phcenician colony was in a condition of 
prosperity at this period. The dated inscriptions of the next century belong to 
a time when that colony, or at least the descendants of its chief, Apollophanes, 
seem no longer to have possessed the same wealth or culture as in the 
earlier days, at the time of the construction of the tomb and the burial of 
Apollophanes. . 

* ty, coini Iband in Mwim bjr Blia (AmnMMtKU in mUtHHt, p. 68)^ of John HyicMlli% «$ j 

various Seleucidan kings, fq; varion"; I'tolemies, i v, one Herodian (shnw i-ig tl:rit the lOWB ttill 
continueU to exist after 40 b.c.) ; and two (jteek and one Koiuan of uncertain date. 
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The genealogy of the famHy of the founder of this tomb is interesting, 
as exhibiting tin: lusiory of the colony, and the probable history of similar 
colonics in otfir r [il ices, which, commencing with a relatively high ileii^ree of 
culture, ultimately descended to a much lower level, and at the same time 
intermarried and united with the natives of the country. In the third genera- 
tion from Sesmaios, the father ApoSophanes^ we find to one line of descent 
the EdoHMte name Kosnatanos, whilst a descendant of Kosnatanos, Babas, 
bears, as is ["Mined ovit below (p. 45), a name well known in Jewish history at 
and a little before the time of Herod. It is worthy of note, also, that in the 
date of one of the latest graves in this tomb, that of Babatas, and abo 
proliabty in the grave of Antagoras, 119 b.c, tlie names of the months are 
no longer Macedonian.* We have in the former the Semitic month name 
Ab, and in the latter, perhaps, F.liil. This would indicate a restoration of 
Semitic influence or domination such as we should naturally expect after the 
conquest by John Hyrcanus and the annexation of Idumsea to Judsea. It is 
also to be noticed that at this period we meet likewise with a Hebrew name^ 
Babas. 

We have, then, in the inscriptions of Tomb I a fair correspondence with 
the events of history as known from other sources. The tomb was built at a 
period of prosperity and importance of the city, under Egyptian rule, at the end 
of die diuxl century B.C. It lielonged to the family of a liead-roan m a Sidonnn 
colony settled at this place, it seems, by the Ptolemies. After the conquest of 
this region by the Seleucids in 193 b.c., the colony, with the city, lost 
its importance, and receded in culture, apparently becoming one with the 
provincial iduniaean population of the town. This condition of retrogression 
becomes most marked in the last period represented by the dates m the 
tomb, whidi corresponds apparently with the time of the conquest by 
John Hyrcanus, when IMarissa seems to have lost much of its importance, 
and was perhaps dismantled as a fortress. The inscriptions of this period 
are allogedier barbaraus to their execution, and, vdiite the Greextdphabet 
still continues to be used, we find the people again ditoktog as Semites, so 
that the names of the months are a mere transliteration of the old Semitic 
names in Greek letters. 

Tomb II seems tu have been constructed a little later than Tomb 1, but 



* See Qupter III, inaoiptiooi Nob. 11, 19 (pp. 45 jy,, 49 if^ 
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under the same Egyptian influence, during a period of prosperity of the town 

and colony, to whidl latter it seems clearly to have bdongetl, though the 
earliest Inirials appear to occur after the Syrian conquest. So the inscriptions 
in this tomb belonj^j, not to the earliest, but the second pericx! of Tomb I. 

Tomb IV, if we can rely upon the date 170, that is, 14J B.C., which 
seems to occur in Inscription Na a. dates in general from thesame rime as the 
middle period of burials in Tomb I. It evidently, however, did not bdong to 
the Sidonian colony ; and here we seem to observe, outside of the script of 
the inscriptions, which is Greek, the dominance of the native Semitic element. 
The names are many of them familiar among the Jews, while the month 
names used are Semitic. 

J. P. P. 
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DESCRIPTION OP THE TOMBS. 

Tomb I — Gknerai. Form— Tiik Dook— Tiik Main Chamber — The Animal 
Frieze — Tomb 11 — The PAiNriNos — Tombs III and IV. 

ToM> I. I. GtmtnU farm. — The original entranoe lo this tomb is so 
filled up that its form cannot be certainly determined wi^ut excavation. It 

seems to have been a dramas with steps. Through a doorway and passage 
cut in the fare of the rock steps ciescrndcd to the door of the tomb. This 
passage was open to the sky, except for an overhanging ledge above the door 
of the tomb. Above the flat aich of thb door and extending over both sides 
of it Is a three-lined Greek inscription, partly covered with dtSirb, and quite 
illegible (see No. 35, p, 61). The door is filled almost to the top by fallen 
earth atid stones, and the visitor at the present time must crawl through a 
small hole, and then slide down a pile of rubbish, in order to enter the tomb. 

This done, he will find himself in a middle or ante-diamber A, approxi- 
mately square, from which radiate, like the arms of a cross, the three laige 
oblong chambers of the tomb, B and C on the sides, north and south 
respectively, and I) If-n^ythwise, to the east, with a niche-like extension, E. 
beyond. The loculi — trequently designated in works on Palestine by the 
late Hebrew word ii#ilh»— are cut in the walls of all three chambers, B, C, 
and D, and in front of them runs everywhere a bench. The mansoleuih 
contains in all 44 burial places, namely 41 loculi (i in A, 14 in B, 13 in C, 
and 13 in D), besides three large sarcophagus chambers in E. The groiuid 
plan (on the following page) shows best how the space has been utilized. 

In the antechamber A the roof is Hat and only roughed vrtth the pick. 
The side chambers, B and C, are somewhat irregularly arched in barrel 
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TsiiihkNi. All surfaces arc roughed down to the toculi lin«. Over the locuK 
and beneath the iquring of the arch runs a broad frieae, orQamented with a 
huge unduhiting band, representing a wreath festooned, the flowers and 
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Fig. SscnoHS or Tomb L 

leaves indicated by red and Uack dabs. The loculi are of the same form and 

approximately the same size (140 cm. high. 72 c m. broad, and 240 cm. long), 
with the exception of loculi XVI and XVII in C. Of these the former was 
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limited to 1 12 cm. to avoid interference with the adjoining loculus of D ; the 
latter, which is a few oentimtovs longer, does actually connect in the rear 
with that loculus. Around the outer rim of each locnlus is painted a narrow 
reddish-brown strip, while the wall space's Ixjtwccn arc painted to represent 
fluted Ionic pilasters, on which the corners of the loculi gables appear to rest. 
The base^ uf the pilasters are reddish-brown, the rest is carried out in a dark 
gray, with the exctpdcm of a yellow rosette with a red star between the 
volutes of the cajHtals. In the spaces above the capitals ai« punted olive 
wreaths with black streamers. In B the great wreath is always outlined in 
the stone, and the smaller incised lines indicate the danplincj ribbon ends, but 
this is not always the case in C. Evidently the two rooms were meant to be 
alike, but in the execution some diflerences crept in, as may be seen also by a 
comparison of the ground jdan. C was in fact completed after. D and'.D, and 
seems to have remained in some respects unfinished and imperfect. 

2. J^te Door. — A broad, flat-lintelcd door-way, slightly narrower at the 
lop dian at the bottom, leads directly to the main hall, D. The door is framed 
by a smooth margin, enclosed within a fine incised line. In this margin is 

painted, in the same manner as over the loculi in B and C, but in smaller 
size, a wreath, festooned above the door, hanging down straight on the sides. 
Outside this frame or margin, on the smoothed wall surfaces on each side, a 
cock is painted at about eye level Each bird is represented striding awny 
from the door, but with his head turned backward toward the entrants 
(Plate IV).* They arc boldly sketched in black lines, with the comb, 
wattles, tail-feathers and ground-line painted red ; the tail, especially, is very 
gaudy, with its abundance of bright red feathers. (The olive wreath with 
the streamers, seen m the plate, was added later, and belongs to the 
inscription beneath.) 

Below, the door is llanked by work in relief, not, however, detached 
pieces as one would expt^ct, but. like everything else in this mausoleum, 
cut out of the living rock. This is shown by the small bridge-like piece 
of stone whbh connects each carvir^ with the wall "behind. Evidently, for the 
purpose of ensuring greater permanence:, tli': ]>ieces were not to be moveable. 
Unfortunately both were mutilated by fanatical hands at the recent discover)- 
of the tomb. This is the more to be regretted, as both were not only 



* Crawiq^ u nghtljr deicribed by Lagmnga in Cinr/to StMku ^ fAoMmit, 1901, p. 497. 
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noteworthy in style, but had also a special religious signifkanoe. That on 
the left was a small square altar, standing on the very end of the wall-bench, 
which was here continued almost to the floorway. The outline is simple and 
strong, with a plain double rim above, and a flat top. Although broken, all 
the parts still exist and may be pieced together. The piece on the right-hand 
side of the doorway is still mote interesting. On a tow, square plintfi stands 
a four-cornered terminus-like shaft, the axis slightly turned towards the centre 
of the room, from which ro'ic, appiirently, something of the nature of a human 
bust. Vertical rolls are recognizable, resembling the folds of the cloth and 
the cord of an Egyptian head-dress. In the neighbouring debris we found 
about half a dozen fragments, principally representing vertkal folds of some 
garments* with abundant traces of a red or pinkish paint, but not enough to 
enable us to restore the object in question. 

Within the doorway, on the broad flat jambs, a number of graffiti have 
been scratched. On the left, close to the altar above described, there is a 
representatkm of a similar altar, with four steps bdow and a double rim 
above. On this stands a flat spreading dish or bowl, out of which rises on the 
left side smoke or flame. Adove. on the right hand, there is a rude human 
bust, turned towards the smoke or tiame ( Plate 111). A little to the right of this, 
barely distinguishable because of later, deeper scratches, stands an eagie-like 
bird with droopmg wings and long legs, below which is visible a creature like 
a stag, with one fore-1^ raised, as though in the act of walking. The head 
of this creature, which would be behind the legs of the eagle, is wanting, 
apparently destroyed by the later scratchings. It is not clear whether the 
eagle is seizing the st^ in its talons, or whether both are sqiarate designs, 
juxtaposed by diance (Plate III). Further to the right is the prow of a ship. 
Lower down is repeated several times the double, interlaced trial^le (fig. 3)1 
There is also a brief two-lined inscription, very faintly 
cut, on this door jamb (No. 34, p. 60). 

On the right hand jamb^ above, is a findy executed 
graffito in four lines (No. 33, p. $6), and below this are 
cut very faintly a male head, in profile, turned to the 
left, and a female head, front view, with long, loose 
hair. Immediately above the Kerberos, described below, 
is the graffito of a curious, perhaps phallic, object ; while 
outside the door on the lintel ficcurs a curious geometrical figure, ludely 
scratched (fig. 4). 

s 3 
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These gratrui are of secondary importance, however, in comparison 
with the diree-headed Kerberos on the right hand jamb, which, like the 
cthonu: ooclcs, belongs to the original colour sclieine of the tomb (Plate IV). 
Kerberos is represented in profile, stepping into the interior of the tonilj, 
the right fore-foot raised, two of his heads turned l>iirk. His type is that 
of the long-haired, jackal-hkc dogs of the country, with poiiued ears and 
long tail. About each neck is a black collar. The outlines 
A A are executed throughout in dull black lines, and there is a 
/ V \ daric ground line beneath. 



) \ / I 3" Mam Chamber. — 1 he main chamber, D, into which 

; y ; we TOW enter, is not quite rectangular, being broader at the 
i /\ ' eastern end than at the western (312 m. and 2 59 tn. respec- 
; / \ i lively). It has an irregular flat roof, which, like the upper part 
m*Ji»Mk» I of the side and entrance walls, is rough jiicked. The arrange- 
V^4. iTient of the wails is in general the same as in B and C, with the 
large festooned wreath, the loculi and the bench in front ; but, 
in addition, the special ornament of this room, a broad, carefully smoothed 
frieze, with a long row of painted animals, extends beneath the wreath, 
over the loculi, along both sides. The decorative treatment of the row 
of loculi by means of painting is the same as in U and C, but better 
preserved. 'l*he abaci of the capitals are yellowish in tone. The wreaths 
above have been marked out with compasses, the circles being doubled 
below by the use of a second centre. The general effect of this chamber 
is disturbed by the way in which, at a later time, two lixuli on the southern 
side (there were originally seven) were united to form one large niche, the 
height and depth of which were increased at the same time. In order 
not to conflict with the first loculus in B (Na XV), the row of ItKuli on the 
north side of D is not carried up to the entrance wall. Even thus the wall 
between No. XLIV in D and No. XV in B is very thin, and there is at one 
point a small break. The animal frieze on the north side stops with the last 
loculus, 1*37 cm. from the entiance wall. On the right, or south side, on die 
other hand, the animal frieze commences in the very comer, and the loculi 
also extend further toward the entrance, so that the first three loculi in C 
are curtailed by them, as already stated. Indeed, it was evidently the original 
intention to carry the loculi on this side up to the line the entrance, and the 
outlines of a loculus drawn in red are still visible between the first loculus on 
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this aide and the entrance wall. It w«iuld appear that in the original plan C 
was to have Ixen a chamher wnihir to C in Tomb II. In the executkm the 

plan was changed. 

At its rear, or eastern end, the main chamber, U, opens out into a large 
rectangular recess, which has the sivme gabled roof as the loculL The entire 
ground area of diis niche is occupied by a large ftmereal-ooucfa, hewn out of 
the rode a genuine tAimi (see the Frontispiece). The upper surface of 
this projects as a square ledge, to which are attached two similar legs in relief, 
broader above than below, but with a spreading base The narrow wall 
surfaces right and left of the broad opening of this niche, as well as those 
in the angles above, are richly painted. The wreath of die upper friese in D 
is continued on the east wall and ffdlows the line of the gable. Upon the 
festoons on either side of this swing two boldly drawn eagles, with outspread 
wings. Their outlines are drawn in black, and they are painted in a brilliant 
red. Each faces inwards toward the other, but their po.sitions and attitudes 
are not quite symmetrical. The heraldic character of these birds seems 
unmistakable. On the narrow wall-surface beneath the left hand eagle 
sacred vessels are represented. On a red podium stands a circular tripod 
with lion's feet, bright yellow, on a white base, representing evidently gold 
or gilt on marble. On this table stands a vase-shaped vessel, with a 
spreading base, to which are attached three separate feet in the form of grifSn 
busts. Round the middle of the vase runs a wide, projecting leaf ornament, 
beneath which, in place of handles, hang two loops of thin cords. Zig-zag red 
rays indicating fire come out of the mouth of the vessel. The vessel itself is 
white, with black outlines, evidently intended to represent silver. The form 
of the corresponding vessel on the right hand side was still more artistic. 
Unfoitunatdy, however, the wall on that side is too badly broken to 
render an exact picture possible. It seems to have been a rounded vase 
with graceful amphora handles. On the base, which resembles an inverted 
cupb the head, neck, and forelegs of an animal, as if in plasUc ornament, 
can be recognised. Above are the s^-sag red rays of flame. The port 
of the wall containing the stand on which Ais vessel rested has been entirely 
destroyed. 

i'Voni ihe niche E open three sarcophagus chambers, evidently intended 
for the chief members of the family. These all have plam rough walls, and 
llat or almost flat ceilings, sinking somewhat towards the rear. The importance 
of the chief grave, in the centre, is shown by the treatment of its portal-like 
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entrance (Plaie V). The doorway itself has the customary slight tapering 
upwanls. It is enclosed by two pilasters in low relief, standing on a separate 

sill, and supporting a rather steep pediment on a Doric entablature. The 
capitals consist of simple abaci over a larj^e chamfered menilier. On the 
upper part of the shaft is painted a red disk, containing a black scxfuil. 
The architrave and the lower part of the shaft are also painted red. (At a 
later period Ae latter wm ddaced by a carelessly cut inscription. No. 19. 
p. 49.) In the frieze above, the broad compressed shape of the mctojxe is 
noteworthy. The triglyph bands arc triple ; only very faint traces of their 
original blue colour remain. Above these is a cornice, with overhanging 
ends. The oblique edge of the pediment, with its long acroteria, is painted 
dule red. The centre of the tympanum has a pidmetto ornament, oudined 
in black, at the sides of and beneath which are vine scrolls with spiral tendrils 
and blossoms, also coloured black. 

On either side of this door is painted a large amphora, with long illleis 
tied to the handles. Everything about these is Greek ; the slender form 
of the vases, dieir decoration, the form of die «ivers, with the graceful knob 
on top, and the shape of the fillets with the corti ends fluttcriiijj below. The 
colouring differs curiously on the two sick s of the door. On t!u; left the 
cover is red, the fillets pink, the central band of the vase is red ; on the right 
the cover is whit^ the fillets red, the band pink. Even the wall painting 
bditnd the vases differs somewhat, the light red colour of the badcground 
extending on the right-hand side, as far up :is the cover, and on the left only 
to the neck of the vase. Both nf the vases stand f)n red |)Iiiiths. Th<" foot 
of that on the left hand is plain, and that of the right-hand vase is ornamented 
by a raised rinu The incised sketch line of both vases can be seen in most 
places, but in the execution the painter seems to have paid little attentran to 
the outline which he had sketched. 

The doors of the two side chambers of \'., opening to north and south 
respectively, are much more simply designed. The frame of the door of the 
left-hand or northern chamber was designed, but never completed. It was 
intended to have the same form as its counterpart on the right, a simple quite 
plain margin, and a transom alx)ve with slightly projecting ends. In some 
later re arrangement the frame of the door of the southern chamber was rudely 
broken through, something of the same kind having occurred in the left-hand 
chamber alsa and a kurge, unsightly opening was formed, rounded above, as 
it now remains. At the same time, and in the same way, the beautifully cut 
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inscription on the transom above the door-frame was injurol. It Ls this 
inscription which informs us that ApoHophanes, the head of the Sidonian 
colony at Marissa, was buried in this chamber (Na i, p. 38). 

4. Aninia! /'nezc. — The chief decoration of the tomb is tlic animal frieze, 
already mentioned, in chamber D. It commences in the south-west comer, 
and ends near the opposite north-west corner. The first scene represents the 
chase, and the first figure is a man blowing a long straight trumpet (Plate VI). 
\\r is st'-ppinfi; forward, and presses his left hand, wrapped in his mantle, 
against his hip. Beneath his mantle, which is listened on his right shoulder 
and reaches down behind almost to the knees, he wears a short-sleeved tunic, 
girded about the waist, leaving the knees and lower legs bare. Unfortunately 
the face, like all the other faces in th^e toii)1>s. was scratched out at the time 
of their discovery, as already narrated, by the fanaticism of the Sheikh of Beit 
Jibrtn, who declared that they were haram, forbidden by Moslem law. The 
hair is fastened with a wreath, whose red streamers, with long cord ends, 
flutter fredy behind the neck and back. On the feet are sandals, with 
narrow white ribbons wound around the ankles, and fastened about the nuddle 
of tlic calf by red cords, w hose ends hanj; down in front. All uncovered parts 
of the body are painted licsh-tint ; the folds of the garments, as also the 
outlines of the figure, are traced in fahickish lines. Above the head is 
painted in the same colour a title which is no longer Iq^e. That it read 
CAAflirKTHC is probable, but not c( rtaiis 

Next follows a hunter on liorseb^ick l ie is gallopinjj on an admirably 
drawn gray horse, and brandishes a long lance against a she-leopard. The 
latter, already wounded in the breast by a dart, rears on her hind legs to meet 
his charge. Beneath the horse runs a hound of the same lank, sharp-eared 
species as the Kerberos. A second dog seizes the leopard from behind by the 
tail. Both rider and hounds are too small in proportion to the horse. The 
rider's face has been scratched out. His dress is much like that of his 
attendant : a short tunic with red girdle, and abov^ a white doak, which the 
wind Uows out bebhid: <hrfc red, t^^ht^fitting breeches, and on his feet 
.sandals like those already described. The large, square saddle cloth is richly 
ornamented with a yellow, embroidered centre, enclosed by several borders, 
marked out in a vine and wreath pattern, indented on the inner edge, 
all in Uacklsb Ihies on a white ground. The front edge of the doth is 
furnished with a row of short rays, while the hinder edge is relieved by a 
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Iiuge stcp-fomied border. The head'gear, bridle, and breast strap are pointed 
dark red. Above the head of the rider stands the word innOC (horse). 
Followiiig this, in larger and blacker characters, both incised aiul ixiintcd, and 

ap|>arcntly written by another hand, is the wonl AIBANOY (of Lebanon). 
Beneath these two. written in the same script as the first, stand the words 
TOY inniKOY (of the horseman). The leo{>ard is very well drawn, and its 
skin is pbshed with black and red spots. The dog bitii^ it from behind 
has long pointed ears, like the dog beneath the horse and the Kerberos 
mentioned above, and has a collar about its neck. A quantity of blood from 
the woiuid in the k:o|>ard's breast streams clown to the ground ind forms a 
red pool. Some tracings above the ground line seem intended to represent 
v^ietatkM. Above the leopard's head is written the tide HAPAAAOC (pard). 
A tree, painted Uack» doses this group towards the left. The leaves and 
branches of the tree to some e.xtcnt resemble palm fronds, but the knotty 
trunk seems to show that no palm was intended. 

Next follow a number of anintals one after another with no apparent 
system of grouping. The first of these would be unquestionably taken for a 
lion, did there not stand above it a well-preserved title riANGHPOC, 
"panther" (Plate VII) The splendid beast is represented in full 
profile, slowly siriiim;^ towards the left. The skin is painted red, but 
the abundant mane is blackish, owing to the dark lines with which the 
separate divisions of the hair are outlined. The ground line rises somewhat 
under the panther, and toward the left in front of him, perhaps intemted to 
indicate a hill. 

Through the barbarous enlarqement of two of the loculi described above, 
a section of the frieze has been so injured tiiat it is no longer possible to 
determine the character the next animal or animals. A long, thin, 
sweeping tail, of a distinctly feline type, and a small pan of the hind-quarters, 
both painted yellow, arc visibU;. By careful removal of some of the clay 
mnrtnr, with which in closinf^ this niche with stones its lop and edges had 
been plastered, we were able faintly to trace the back and head line for some 
distance, but were ultimately uncertain whether it was the oudine of one 
animal or more. The h ngth was longer than that of the panda r, md die 
back line higher ; but the latter may have been due to the rise in the ground 
line noted above. 

The next figure or rather group has, like the preceding, suffered injury 
in the above-mentioned enlai^ement of loculi, and all its details are not 
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clisiinclly visible. A ini}>;hly bull, which seems to have been descending a 
hill, has fallen to its knees, and blood is gushing fixm its mouth or nostrils. 
In front of it is coiled a great serpent, which appears to have just buried its 
fangs in the head nr lireast of the bulL Above the buU is a title, not 
altogether legible, apparently TAYPOC* 

In contrast to this agonized death-struggle is the serene and peaceful 
attitude of the next animal, a creature which the pointer had probaUy never 
seen in his life, h is evidendy intended for a giraffe. The neck is very 
long, but the head, with its great rounded ears and large, prominent eye, is 
much too big. The hind quarters and tail are those of the deer, the fore-legrs 
are as long as the hind-legs, and the withers actually lower than the rtmip. 
The spotted skin is represented by little black and red spots. The title above 
it seems to read : KAMEAOHAPAAAOC (Plate VIII). 

Toward this peaceful creature a boar, with stiffly-planted fore-legs, 
like a hound that has brought its chase to bay, presents a defiant front. 
He is painted a greyish cobur, with red streaks here and there. The 
title seems to have been smeared over and covered up by a later rude funereal 
inscription. 

Next follows a fabulous animal, a griffin, admirably designed. It is 
iitriding proudly forward, with the right fore-paw uplifted. The fierce head, 
with its long ear-feathers and curved beak, is that of the eagle, as are the 
grea^ grading pinions, which are emphasised by an abundant use of red. 
In its drawing the griffni is the best of all the animal figures. Over it. wdl 
preserved, stands th*' title : rPY+ (Plate IX). 

The next animal is of the deer tribe, resembling an ibex, with great curved 
horns, and extraordinarily long ears, turned straight backward. The position 
of the fore-]^ outstretched, 1U» those of the boar, makes it seem as thot^ 
it had been startled. The body has been drawn disproportionately long. In 
the original design, the outline of which was lightly cut in the rock before 
painting, the shape was slightly different. Behind and above the present 
rump and tsul another rump and tail are marked, and a third hind-leg is 
similarly traceable. (It may be added that in several other cases the painter 
has failed to follow the original outline traced in the rock.) A spotted skin 
is indicated by a fetv red dabs. Above is written the title OPYS (oryx). A 



* The iiucription as it actually appears is gj^YKQ^- For the abtne suggestion I am 
indebwd to Fraf. J. R. Whedcr, of CotnnUs Univenity, New Ymlb— J.P.P. 
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black tree, with knotty trunk and frond-like branches, the same as that 
preceding, doses this division. 

The last section on this side consists of two very i;irjjc, exotic animals, of 
which the first is a bulky rhinoceros (Phue; X). The huLfe head, with ihi; 
small, round eyes set much too low down, proiluces a comical rather than a 
terrible impression. There are two horns, a large one on the very tip of the 
snout, and a veiy amall curved one dtreetl/ above it. The body is curiously 
pointed a red brown, but the folds on the hide of the thick-skinned beast 
are ingeniously brought up by scraping out narrow curved strips. Above 
its back, quite uninjured, stands the title PINOKEPIOC. 

The second of these creatures, the elephant, which is represented of the 
same sise as the rhinoceros, is faultlessty painted a grayish Uack. The inner 
side of the huge ear, which is turned outward, is almost white, and the lip 
red. The trunk is represented as creased in rings by the same method of 
scraping used in the rhinoceros. On its back, fastened by a cord passing 
under its tail, is a large white cloth, with two borders about the edge. The 
inscription EAE^AC over the back is well preserved. 

Before the elephant stands a negro, evidently the keeper of the elephant, 
almost entirely cut away by the fanatical Sheikh or his men. There are 
visible only his black hand and forearm outstretched towards the elephant's 
tusks, and the butt end and the blade of a broad-edged, long-handled axe, 
which iie canied over his shoulder. On the side away from the elephant, 
outlines scratched in the stone suggest that the original design contemplated 
a figure with flowing robes, possibly female, represented in full face. Was it 
on this account that the title above reads AISiODiA, or does the name of 
the country indicate this negro as a sort of representation or personification 
of central Africa? 

This ends the frieze on the right side of the chamber. The continuatum 

on the opposite side commences at the east with a singular fish group : two 
large but short creatures, a sort of globc-lish, turn their thick heads towards 
one another (Plate XI). The head of the first is provided with tusks and a 
trunk, like an dephant. The other, which is much larger, has a tapir-like 
snout at the end of his huge skull. The fins of both fishes, especially at the 
tails, resemble tufts of feathers. The opalescence of the scales is indicated by 
red, yellow and black strokes and dots. To these two comical monsters, 
evidendy drawn from fancy rather than from fact, the artist ventured to 
ascribe no name. It will be observed that in positkKi the fish with tusks and 
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trunk corresponds to the elephant, the huge-skulled tapir-snouted fish 
correspondingr to the rhinoceros.* 

The next creature, n crocodile, s({uuts on the ground, witfa the heiH 
slightly raised, and the huge jnws slmvly opening, appearillg tO the spectator 
as though weighed down by the burden of a large tomb imcription added by 
later hands. It m yeUowish in colour. Above its bead stands the thle 
KPOKOAIAOC (Phte XII). On its beck, hardly to be distbiguishcd between 
the great letters of t!u: above-mentioned later inscription, an IBIC (ihis) 
stands on one leg, the. other being outstretched behind. 

Then follows a well-known representative of the Egyptian fauna, a 
hippopotamus, with enonnow head, and small, cunning eyes. The ooipulent 
body, and the ahmt thick legs correspond to the reality ; not so, however, the 
colour of die hkle, which is painted in red hilI yelkm Stripes. We sought ill 
vain for any traces of ;i tit!?- abovf this animal. 

Then follows another .scene of conflict. A wild ass, its hind legs doubled 
beneath it, strikes with its fore feet a serpent, and at the same time rends it 
with its mouth, very much as the p^ is known to da Red blood fkms from 
the wounded serpent, which writhes in agony, and darts out its tongue 
The snake is white, with black spots of colour. The body of the ass is 
yellowish, with coluurcd stripes. It has a short, bristling mane, and large, 
erect ears, with long, pointed hairs. Over its back is written ONAFPIOC 
(Plate Xni). 

We are unable to identify with certainty the next animal, which resembles 
a lynx. Between the erected ears is a high tuft of straight hairs. The 
ncKe and upper jaw project to a blunt point. The legs, especially the fore- 
legs, are Mo short for the length of body. The tail is short and curves 
upward. The skin » ydbwbh. As if startled, it halts* with the fore-1^ 
stretched stiiTly forward, its head, with large lM%ht eyes, turned backward. 
The title is not clearly legible.''' 

For the next animal also we know no name. The large horn on its 
snout assigns it to the class of Nasiconiia, while the whde upper part of the 



• 1 his correspondence is evidently intentional, although Uic group is not separated and 
framed into a special picture by a tree, ai in the cue of the elephant and ihiB OC W B ^ snd As 
lish themselfea aeem to be drawn on the theocy that theie were in the mler crcatmcB oon^ 
aponding to IhOie on the land, and therefore ekphut and ihinocerae fidie&— J. P. P. 

t IteeemitoKid lYI'A. CnthiibsAYKOC wolf? 

r 3 
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body, the idatively slender trunk, and the long thin tail resemble rather the 
tapir. The remains of the inscription read . AO^ ... * 

Facing the last described animal, and moving towards him from the left, is 
;m unmistakable porcupine, admirably drawn. The legs are black, and the 
long quills speckled red and black. Above, quite easily legible, stands : 
YCTPIS (Plate XIV). 

The lynx, fiirther to the left, is also well executed, with large eyes^ very 
long, tufted ears, and a ruff of hair about the throat. The title is quite 
l^n AYNH 

A creature as quaint as it is puzzling closes the frieze. It has a certain 
resemUance to die lion of the Persian coat of arms (Plate XV)l The body, 
in profile, is that of the lion, with the characteristic lion's tail turned over the 
back. The head, which is turned full face towards the beholder has a 
distinctly human appearance, like an Achelous mask, with a long btard. The 
skin is marked with yellow, red and black. Only the first and last letters 
of the inscriprifm. H and C. are l^iMe. Beneath his feet is a stand or 
ground line. In front of him. framing him as it were, is a dender, almost 
reed-like plant, of a' faint grayish colour; and behind him one .sees 
some traces of another similar plant. The tree-frame make'^ this figure 
symmetrical in a way with the hunting group on the op[X)site wall, but this 
correspondence <^ plan between the two sides is not carried out systematically. 
As already stated, the frieseon the soudi nde commences in the very comer ; on 
the north ude it terminates over the first loculus, i '37 metres from the comer. 
I It is worthy of notice that, while there is a carefully drawn ground line 

; beneath all the animals on the right sidt; of the room, and a division by the 
use of trees into something resembling groups, this is less clearly marked on 
the left side, except in the case of the Iran-like creature just described. There 
is also a considerable difference in execution in other respects between the 
friezes on the two sides of the chamber. The animals on the left side are on 
the whole not so well drawn or so carefully executed as those on the right, 
not so much colour m used, and in some cases the animal is only outlined, or 
little more. In design as well as in execution this side is also inferior to the 
odier. In general on both sides the individual animals are drawn each on its 
own scale, (|uite wiiliout rei^'ard to its neighbours, .so that the rhinoceros is as 
large as the elephant, and the [wrcupine as the hippopotamus. 

' * Peilnps notclliing Uke hXti^m^ wood-arting?.— J.P.P. 
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ToMJi II. General form. — Noi far souih of the lomb just described, 
on the other side of a little valley descending from the east, precisely on the 

op|x>site corner of the hill, Hes :i second rock-hewn tomb of a similar type. 
It belongs in all probahility to the sume j>eriocl, only a little later The ground 
plan is a variant of the preceding (fig. 5). The two side chambers, especially 
C, which is reduced to a simple, small, almost square room, are less developed. 
In B. the loculi at the end have been cut out at a later date to make an entrance 
into another later tomb at a lower level to the north, but their gabled tops and 
part of the upper wall still remain. • On the eastern side tlierc is a small 
arcosolium-like receptacle which has been so broken on the sides and at 
the back that Its original shape is indetermtnaUb Two toculi of ordinary 
size and shape were designed to occupy the remainder of the space on this side, 
but in execution the two became one large loculus of irregular shape as at 
present (vii). The irregular form of the loculi on the western side of B is 
also noteworthy. The lack of ornamentation in B and C, and the irregularity 
of construction of the latter, suggest that they were added later, and that 
originally the shape of this tomb was more dosdy like Tombs III and IV. 
It is noteworthy also that the walls of B and C are not plastered. 

The main chamber, D. is cnlarj:fed at the eastern end to a sort of transept, 
opening from each side of which are two sarcophagus chambers, with three 
more in the etKl wall, the central one much larger than the others. The 
loculi alt have the same gabled form as before, and a low bench also runs 
around in front of them, dcstroyt-cl at a later time, however, in half of the 
right side of D, and the s^reater part of \\. and now almost concealed by the 
rock fragments which have fallen from the roof. This mausoleum contains 
as burial places in all : 8 loculi in B, 10 in D, with 7 sarcophagus chambers 
in E, besides the chamber C. The colour decoration of this mausoleum is 
simpler than that of the jjreceding, but artistically better. The colours are no 
longer applied directly to the smoothed wall surface, but are carefully laid on 
u coat of stucco. 

The original entrance is still more filled up than in the case of Tomb I, 

and we could only make our way in through a hole broken into the side of the 
last loculus on the west side of B (in) from a straight shaft sunk by the 
grave robbers. From H an entrance had been broken into D through the 
first loculus on the east side of B (viii). Later a small hole had been sunk 



* Our plan shows only the orisinal tiate. 
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m front of the entrance door, in which may stiU be seen, painted on stucco on 
both sides of the doorwajr* in a free and natural style» palm branches with 

fruit clusters. 

In the square ante chamber, A, a narrow, painted frieze nins around near 
the roof. Over a slender leaf stalk, the leaf points of which point diagonally 
downward, is looped a green or Uue ribbon, the whole interrupted at intervab 
by brown dasps and Uaclc knotSL The roof of this chamber, lilce those of 

B and C, is flat. 

The door from A to D is not so broad as in the other tomb, and the 
plinth is simpler. Chamb)er U is more nearly square than the corresponding 
chamber in Tomb I, and the splay or broadening toward the rear, much 




TDMI It,— Thmili B D A, hgUng SmA. 

Fig, 6.— SscTioir or Tomb IL 



less pronounced. The roof is in the shape of a barrel vault, with a small flat 
surface {$ cm.) next to the wall on either side The roof of £ was much 

lii^'hcr in the centre than that of D, with Splay sides spreading outward ; 
but the details of ilie relation of thr two parts of the chamber are obscured by 
the fall of great masses of the roof, especially in E. Tlic wall surfaces in 
both D and E are stuccoed all over. The loculi openings are large, but 
there is no painting of the borders, and no architectonic treatment of the 
intervening spaces. The decoration bc-^ins with the space above the loculi. 
Here is a frtp/r consisting of a j^racefully-festooncd garland, whose easy 
resemblance to nature is in pleasing contrast to the mechanical stiffness of the 
large, serpentine garland in Tomb I. At the points of suspension, which 
always lie dtrecdy over the tops of the loculi, hang down oval loops of thin 
cords. The body of the garland ts dark green, on which are painted at 
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freqtieat intervals light green strokes, intended to represent individual leaves 

(by artificial light all the greens in this tomb look blue). This frieze is 
framed above, immediately l)eneath the ceilint:^, hy a dmiblc Ivind of blackish 
hue, with a light-coloured stripe between, nnd benciith by a simple pink bnntl 
running just aljove the loculi. 

2. T/ie PaintitK^s. — The entrance wall is more richly decnrated. On both 
sides of the door great amphora: are represented, in all details, even to the 
alternations in shape and coknir, the same as those on tlw rear wall of E in 
Tomb 1 . The form of these vessels is especially pleasing. As in the first 
tnmb so here, the painter did not always follow the original design, and red 
outline sketches are clearly to be seen here and there. 

The piers which mark the separation of D and E, and which, in order to 
make them resemble more closely projecting pilasters, are even somewhat 
undercut at the back, are furnished with very simple lintels, painted a light 
red. Relow these runs the garland frieze, with its Ixirders, Ijlackish above, red 
below. In front, on the shaft of each pilaster, immediately below this frieze, 
is painted in bright yellow a tall candelabrum. Towards the top — the two 
sides vary somewhat — the outline is enriched by turned mouldings and 
calyx-like enlargements. On this rests a reddish-coloured lamp, with a bright 
red llame issuini,' from its loiitj, boat-shaped ends. It is intended to represent 
a pottery lamj) on a jroKl stand. The lonjf, straight shaft of the stand rests 
directly on a square pedestal. Uelow and. by the side of this candelabrunt 
are represented two figures, both very small and youthful in appearance. 
The lari^er advances toward the altar, the right hand raised as though in 
adoration. He wears a sleeveless garment scarcely reaching to the knees, 
girded about the waist, and with a broad, white vertical strip* in the middle. 
With the left hand he dr^s after him a smaller figure, naked except for the 
small doak on his back.* 

The garland frieze of D is not c irried over into F., but the double band 
immediately below the ceiling is continued ; the white space between the dark 
lines being filled with a series of black loops, forming a small garland or festoon. 



• I woulii compare the Babylonian and Assyrian representations of tall altars, resembling 
eandelabn, which have been found on seala; dtO Babylonian reprc^intanons on teals and bas- 
reliefs of priou leadii^ wppliaiits, worshi|l|Xia, or saaificers to the proenoe of th« deity. 
UgrangedeacribeBftnraeiMnBOtMcandekbnm,siidsiwlt«diw^ iemlingscliildbytbelHmd. 



See abtu Chspter V, p. 87.~J.P.P. 
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The door of the main saroophagus chamber in the middle of the rear wall of E 
shows the uaual narrowing at the top, but is otherwise very simply designed 
merely the narrow door-rim being painted yellow. On both of the broad wall- 
spaces beside the door, however, are large figure paintings, which in design 
and oiecutton are altogether the best in either tomb. 

On the left are two muactans (Plate XVI}, slightly under lifedse. One 
a yoirth, or, perhaps, even a boy«* advances toward the door of the chamber, 
blowing a double pipe. He wears a costume similar to that of the larger of 
the two figures before the candelabrum. His short tunic, striped vertically, 
has sleeves* and » girded vnth a red cord. His hair is bound by a fillet, the 
loose ends of which flutter bdiind. The maiden who follows plays on a small 
harp. She wears a long, parti^bured, girded peplos, surmounted by a coat 
or jackft. Both figures are represented desccndintr somewhat a stwp incline 
toward the door ot tlie chamber. Evidently they are musicians in festal garb 
descending to the abode of the dead, to honour and dieer him by their art 
even there. 

The representation on the right had a similar intent. Unfortunately it 
has been for the most jiart chipped off by those who opened the tomb. Next 
to the tomb door a youthful servant is pouring out, at the very edge of the 
door of die burisl diamber. a libation from a small blue or green fcantharos. 
He is represented disproportionately small, apparratly, but only the head 
an<l right arm are partially preserved. Behind him is Z tripod painted 
yellow, to represent gold, with feet like those of the incense altar which 
stands in Tomb I, in which rests a laige blue or green vessel, only the 
mouthandnecfcof which are preserved. Beyond this is a huge insiSfr, with 
omamentsl feet, standing on a pedestal. This also is painted blue or green, 
and, like the preceding, is designed to represent glass. The upper part is 
gone, and a large piece of the wall above it is chipjjed away, as though there 
had been a human face or faces there. The whole appears to represent a. 
festal or banqueting scene, in which the tenant of the biwial chamber Is made 
a participant, as it were, by the libation poured into the door.t 

* Lagrange sees in him a soldier ; but see Plate XVI. 

t Lagnnge aees ia ihii "a priest hokKng in the hand a p«lei«,«liiebhe appctn to poor over 

the head "f an ox ; Ix-liind, i va vj," md s-iys that it is fourn?, trait for trait, on a bas-nlit/'in the 
Ix)uvrc, which l)clonged to a Human temple of Neptune, dated .jo B.C He suggests at the dose 
that possibly what be has taken for an ox is a tripod table with animal feet With Pbre Liigrange's 
fint ej^ianaiioa of the fccoe behate mr, I made a careful ie«iaiiiiiiatioa of the letnaini of the 

G 
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Tomb III.— >Near the summit of the hUl in wMch Tomb I is situated, 
and a litde to the nordi of it, we found another very similar roclc-cut burial 
place. The interior of this tomb had been entirely remodelled at a later 
date. All the partition walls had been cut away, and the single, large 
room thus obtained considerably deepened to form a dwelling. The 
ordinal arrangement can, however, still be made out The ground pUw was 
simpler than in Tombs I and II. First came a broad lAmnoif ; then an ante- 
chamber (rorresponding to A in I and II) without side chambers, and with 
only four loculi on each side. In thp main chamber, opening directly out of 
this, there were six loculi on each of the long sides, and four in the rear. Of the 
last, the two in the middle had flat roofs ; all the rest were cut gable lashion 
above. The ceiling of the main room itself was flatly gabled. The door 
bt'tween the two chambers was marktKl out by a simj)li; rim in relief No 
trace of painting is preserved, and nf inscriptions there are only insignificant 
remains in the corners of the main room at the rear belonging to the loculi 
formeriy existing there. 



Tomb IV. —Across the next little side valley northward from the hill on 
which lie Tombs I and 1 1 1, we found still a fourth tomb of the same general 
arrangement and period. Immedtatdy below the ruins of the church of 
Sandahannah, to the south, is, or rather was (for I am informed that it has 
been filled up since our last visit) a round lime pit, across which a small, low 
door cut in the rock serves as the entrance to a well-made Christian tomb, with 
two chambers, square topped loculi, lamp niches and a small arcosolium. 
Crosses, with and without drcles^ are well painted on the walls in a red colour. 
At the end of the last loculus on the left, in the .( Lrmd or inner chamber is a 
small and ancient breach, made probably when the Christian grave was 



psintiiv to the right of the door on my third visit to the tomb, io comiMMij with Dr. MaiMmMn 
and M. de Cesaife. This lection was very badly brnken by the fimatieal Anb», white a huge fall 

of stone from the rooT directly in front of it rendered it somewhat ilifficiilt to study, .md ini|iOi.si!iU- 
to photograph. It did not scetn to us that Vhtt Lagmnge's explanation of the scene was tenablt^ 
or that there was space for tlie component parUb The eiqpbnatioii originally propoied by 
Dr. Thicnch and myself, and now embodied in the text, teemed to us best to suit the facts as we 
observed them ; although it must be said that in view of the fragmcnury character of this 
ftcseo anj reitaraiioo mut of oecescity be partly coiiJectw«L— J. F. P. 
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excavated, through which it is possible to crawl with much difficulty into a 
foCUlllB of Tomb IV. The proper ciurance to this tomb is still hurled beneath 
the ground. Like tbe preceding, the tomb consists of two chambers, the outer 
approximately scjuare (375 cm.), with the entrance door on the west. On 
either side of the entrance door is one gabled loculus, and four at the northern 
end. There are no loculi on the southern or eastern sides. In the middle of 
the eastern wall is a dour, leadinjL^r into the main chamber, corresponding 
to D in Tombs 1 and II ; this chamber is 562 cm. in length, 192 cm. broad at 
the western, and 322 cm. broad at the eastern end. There are six loculi in 
each side, and two at die eastern end, all gabled, and with a t>ench before 
them. The flat roof, which is perfect, and the walb, were left rough. Between 
the two loculi in the eastern wall above is painted, in red, what appears to be 
a winged figure with a rounded, human face. Bclmv. alxxit the middle of the 
same space, is a circle, also in red, in which somethmg was painted, it is not 
dear what It is possible, hut not probable, that these were Christian 
emblems added at a later time. More probably there was a figure of the 
same general character as that shown in the tomb to the north of Beit Jibrln. 
described by Bliss and Macalistc.r.* There is no nthi r ilt-roration in this 
tomb except the inscriptions, which are described in the following chapter. 

H. Th.— J.P.P. 



* £jttmnUinu im JVtUuK, p. sei. 
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CHAPTER HI. 



THB INSCRIPTIONS. 



Thb Graffiti Superscriptions im Tomb I — Tiik I'aintfd Superscrip- 
tions — Graffiti mot Grave Imscriftions — Gemeai^ogical Table 
OP Tomb I->Oocvmtion or thb Locuu— Tom ll—GtaKnaJOBxa 
IN Tomb II — Tomb III— Tomb IV — Date of the Imscriftioms. 

So far we have considered only the inscriptions which belong to the animal 
frieze and refer to the paintings. We come now to the far more numerous 
inscriptions which have to do with the burials in tlie various locuJi, the 
tomb-inscriptions proper. These are very diverse lioth in the script employed 
and also in the time of their origin. They are all Greek, although the 
names which they contain are, in many cases, of Semitic origin. The 
inscriptions proper, the graffiti, are generally, but not always, the older, the 
painted texts are tlie later. The graHfiti are for the most part in smaller 
letters, and with one exception (No. 2) stand directly above the loculus by 
the gable. The f>ainted texts, on the other hand, have larger letters and 
are on a higher level ; in the main chamber of Tomb I all, without 
exception, are in the animal frieze, which, in ^te of evident eflbrts to 
spm the anunal figures as much as possible, has been injured by the 
writing. Naturally, in great tombs like thcst! ( (in'-,iderable time must have 
elapsed before all the UkuH could be filled. This period was, in the case 
of Tombs i and II, probably a little more than one and a half centuries, 
and we must not, therefore, be surprised if pala:ographically the inscriptions 
show a diflReienoe corresponding 10 so \smg a period. 

I. Tht graffiti m Tmi t. — 1. Above the right hand (southern) 
sarct^hagus chamber in E (XXXVI), on the transverse of the flat door- 
frame which surrounds the entrance :* 



* Oa the ground plans <Fi|i. i and 5 above) the aumbei of the inacription is writteo in the 
loeuhn whae the hiacriplion ooeufs. Wbete Iboe me tm» imcuptiom sbow eae kadii^ the 
number of the seoond inscriplkHi ia placed b^ut the lociilHa. 
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" Apollophanes, son of Sesinaios, thirty-three years chief of the Siclonians 
at Maris£| reputed the best and most kin-toving of all those of his time ; he 
died, having lived seventy-four years." 

The letters are graceful, lightly but firmly cut, resembiin<^ in general 
character the writing in papyri of the third century u.c.* On the occasion, 
evidently, of a seomd burial, the door-rim was rudely enlarged above, and the 
edges of the doorway were roughly smeared over with brown earth mortar, 
by which the inscription was considerably injured, especially in the centre; 
but fortunately all the letters could still Ik: deciphcrtxl. That tiiis inscription, 
which just fits into the space of the door-frame, really belonged to the original 
burial, is clear both from its treatment at the time of the later burial, and also 
from the fu t that it is closely related in form to the inscriptions in the animal 
frieze, the original character of which can scarcely be q'.ifstioned. This 
relation becomes very evident when a comparison is made with the comnience- 
ment of the inscription and the AWunria over the negro, which is both cut 
and painted, the letters bdng filled in with a dark gray material. The firat 
tetters of the Apollophanes inscription are treated in the same manner, but 
the filling has been omitted in the latter part of the inscription. At thr end 
of the last line of the inscription there is the commencement of a supertluous 
cn},t added through carelessness, and afterwards crossed out. 

Fr6m die character of the vnriting and the place of die insariptum it is 
clear that this graffito is the oldest grave inscription in the wh<de tomb; and 
it is also the most important in its contents, since it contains the name of the 
city, the statement that a Sidonian colony was planted there, and the clue to 
the family and racial connections of the occujiants of the tomb in general. 

'AvoXXo^oinjf. Proper names combined with ApoUo are very common 



* Of, Kenyon, J^tugraffy of Grttk rajynu, Pialei II, XI. [IIk grcaleat teqgth of thi: 

squeeze, n 34! in.] 

t Ijgrange, Comptes Rendus, ujoi, p. 500 jy., reads here .'<■, wliirli lu- 5i;ji| lii. -:; the 

word for year. Id the inscription € is very distinct. After that, one indistinct icttcr (T, after- 
wudi milked out) appean to IbHow, but thcie it no Uaoe of any frthw ktlcn alia it 
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among die PfacsniciaiM.* Whedior this is due simply to chance in the 
adoption of Greeic names» or whether it is to be traced to the identification of 
a great Semitic deity with ApoIIo.t or to the fact that Apollo was regarded 

as the nice-father of the Seleucicl dynasty, is not clear. 

Xccr/xaiov. The name is Semitic. It occurs in the bilingual inscription 
of Lamaka. in Cyprus {Corpus Inter. Stmi/., I, No. 95, 1. 3), where the 
Grede version gives Sesmaos without /. as in our inscription No. 9. The 
Phoenician form is ""300 . ^ derivntivc of acc . meaning, tht^refore, " belonging 
to Sescm." In precisely thr same form (transliterated Sisainai) the name 
occurs once in the liiblc, as the name of a descendant of Jerahmeei (1 Chron. 
ii, 4o).| ODD appears in other Phoenician theophorous names, as DDCTOy, 
and was evidently the name of a god.); 

opfa? is apparently used in a technical sense, of the occupancy of an 
official position. Elsewhere in Phoenician inscriptions the word apyjeii' is 
used of the office of priest ; || here it seems to have another sense, namely, 
holding the office of archon. 'A/ix^m? was the title of the committee of the 
ytpowria, or common council, which was politically the ruling body in all the 
greater communities of the Jewish diaspora.^ 

We have no information of the method of government of PhcKnician 
communities settled in foreign lands, but this inscription suggests that they 
enjoyed a self-government simitar to that practised in the Jewish communities 
of the diaspora. Whether Apollophanes had ccdieagues or filled the office of 
iuvlion alone is not clear. 



• Cf. for example the name-liil of the ciiipi fiom Amatlius, Mmray, Extavaliom in Cyprus^ 
p. 96. Cf. also inscription Na 25 and I'oinb II, Nos. 2 an<J 9. The best known Syrian of this 
luune was ApoUophanes, author of Biy/»'<i<rn, |)h)sician to Antiochus (he Great, and politician, who 
was probably s contemporary of our Apollo|>Uaiies. Cf. Tauly-Wissowa, p. 165. [A oeitatn 
Apollophanes was also slain by Judui the Maccibee, It Geier aloqg with the "Anunonile" 
Timotheus ; 3 Mace, x, 37.J 

t [Viz., Rcaitcph, whose colt wot intndiieed hno Egypt during the dghteendi and nmeteenth 
dynasties. He is .ictually identified with Apollo in bilingii.il inscriptions from Cyprus, and the 
village of Arsuf, near JaflTa (the Apollonia of Josephus), was possibly one of his seats of worship. 
An old Phcenician seal combines Rejcph, (/.#., Reshcph) withi Mcikatt, the Baal of Tyre; see 
En(ydoi*iedia RiMiea, s.tv. Kesheph, Phanicia, § 1 2 j G. A. Cooke, i\ltrtk^emtk Ituo'^ptkmt 
p. 56, s^. ; cf. I'crrot and (Jliipiez, Phetnitia, II, p. 177 ] 

J \ff. above, p. 8, on the association of Marcshah with Caleb Jerahmeei.] 
Cf. Bloch, Pkeenkiuhei Ghssar. [Sec also* C. A. Qoo/kt^NtrtitrStmitk Iiutr^iHeiu, 6a.) 

II Cf. Kenan, Mudom dt Fkinuit, p>. 37a. 

% C/. for foil detwbSchiifet^ G*$tiklUt iaJ§dUikm VMa, III, p. 38. 
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tStv €v MaplcTQ iiStiifUiiv. " Marisc, the place-name, was somewhat 
damaged by the injury to die inicripdon mentioned above, but all the letters 
can still be read with certainty. The form in t is new. Elsewhere we have 

Mafnj<ra, Ma/>«ra, ancJ MapKrcra ; in Hebrew rTttT^O and ntTtTiTD • Marissa or 
Marfishah has always been sought for in this neighbourhood, and has of late 
been generally conjectured to lie beneath the ruins of Tell Sanda^annah, 
although no absolute proof of this could be gfiven. As the necropolis clearly 
bdongs to the Seleucidan city proved by Bliss and Macaltster to have lain on 
the opposite hill of Sandiihann;ih, the identification of the site may now be 
regarded as definitely proved. The history of Maris^. and the significance of 
the location here of a Sidonian colony, arc treated elsewhere (see above, 
Chapter I). 

^(^oucetoTaro^ not found elsewhere in grave inscriptions, occurs in Dio 

Chrysostomos I, 136, in connection with the word <^i\o<rvyyci*ilirTaTO¥. 

/Suucrat. This verb is never used in the later inscriptions of Syria and 
Palestine, where only the sign for " years " occurs. 

2. On the right-hand (south) wall of the main duunber, over the left- 
hand loculus of the two destroyed by the later enlargement, in the animal 
friese* unusually high up^ apparently belonging to the third loculus (xxxi), 

" Here lies 

maios." 

The name was rubbed out at an early date. How it should be com> 
pleted, whether as Sesmaios or Ptolemaios, cannot be determined. The 
letters are small, and in the same good, cursive script as in No. 1 ; but the 
position of the Inscription, in the anunal frieze, suggests a date later, by a 
couple of generations at least, than the preceding. 

3. On the entrance wall of B, above loculus v (Plate XVII) : 

" Grave of Sabo, daughter of Sesmaios." 
In script closely ratted to Nos. i and », but with somewhat larger 
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letters.* Sesmaios is evidently the same as in No. i, and Sabo, accordingly, 
was a nster of Apollophanes. As long as a marital or frateroal rdation is not 
express!)' stated, as in No. 7, the second name, standing in the genitive, may 
with confidence be regarded as a patronymic. Thi.s is unquestionably the 
case when the preceding proper name is masculine.t 

The name is Edomtie and Nabataean. pyas in Gen. xxxvi, 2, is the 
name of a son of Seir, prince of the Horites. The same root (jOS) appears 
in the names So^s and 2a^ao9, found by Waddington in the Hauran. Sabo 
appears also as the name of an Arabic town on the Red Sea (Steph. Byz.)4 

4. On the right-hand (southern) wall of D, over the next to the last 
loculus (.xxxiv), (I'lales X and XVI 1), 

AtjiirjTpiov TOV 
Mnpfiakm 

* 

" (Grave) of Demetrios, son of Meerhal." 

The second name is so carelessly written that it looks more like 
Meeromou than Meerbalou. Script similar to preceding. § Demetrius is a 
genuine Hellenistic name : one hundred and thirty men of this name have 
been collected by Pauly-Wissowa from ancient authors and inscriptions. 
Of these not one lived before the second half of the second pre-Christian 
century, that is, the period of the Syrian Idngs, Demetrios I, Soter, and 
Demetrios II, Nikator. 



• {The ntmne bngtb it iS in.] 

t Emmples in iMtM, &ittAtuAt £ffgn^kik (in Tw. v. MWaft JSBmAwIX P- 5^9- 
I [There are other possibilities, vis., the nav of the Saboean and Safa inscriptions {t/. Ar. 
SaMA) ; the Palmyrene and Nabataean »30 ; the I'almyrene H2SP (in Vogii^, Syru Ctnlralt, No. 3, 
ilic corresponding Greek lias TeiV 2<i/j<?) ; the Sinaitic war (Ar. AAT, the Jewish n3D, Ka!?, 
and the i'unic *yt and (reminioe) yav; tlie leading Kainap in CJ^ I, No. jjs is too 
tmeerlaln. The Ihct that the /f b not doubled makes it difficult to derive tfie name from any 
slioricned form of «)T|^ (^.jc., 2«/?/?av, 1„fifiaw, etc., Jns., /In/., xiii, 2, 4; xv, 7, to)]. The 
name does not appear to occur elsewhere as a feminine, but its meaning, if derived from rOS • 
vib, "maraing^" wooU be nsf niitBbie for the name of • womui. 

I [The extreme kngth of the inscription is 10 inches.] . 

H 
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43 Painted Tombs in the Necropolis of Marism. 

Afeerhat is the Graecized form of the common Phcsnician and Pumc 
name Maharbal or Maherbal ( ), " gift of BaaL"* 

5. In B, over loculus xiii (Plate XVII). 

M a^t^oicr(r<i)i/(KOi/ 

"(Grave) of MamnKriwmikos.'* 
Above this a fahe oommencement, Miyi» had been made and marked 

out 

This remarkable name is quite unknown, and its linguistic connection is 
not clear. The first part, however, has a Semitic sound. + 

6. In D, over the second loculus of the left-hand (northern) wall 
(xLiit). For Nos. 6-8, see Plate XVIL 




*' (Grave) of Ptolemaios." 
The letten are irregular, and slant upwards slightly.! 



* Cf. CJS^ I., pp. 183, 206, 270^ 392, 336, 384, 424. \C/. ykiffit>M^ king nf Tyt^ Joi., 

t [The extreme length of the inscription is 15 in. The fragmentary . . . cnn, C.LSL, J, 
Na 60^ and nOD (Lidxbank^ Ef kauris Jiir Semitischt Epigra^kik, I, p. 138) may tcaicdy 
be eonipueiL] Prafi Hosund nugnlt a oonnoction with tbs cky of Msminb to SouUi 
PSbstine, mentioned on the mosaic of Medebs. 

} [The extreme length is 13 in.] 



Tk0 Inser^Htm. 
Immediately above this : 




"Wife of Ptdemaios.'' 

Man and wife were, accordingly, buried in one and the same loculus, the 
wife after the man. The eta in yinnf appears to be making room for the 
ojAAtf in the Urok^MXav beneadL The letters become gpraduaUy smaller.* 
The V is quite ummial tn form. The whde exhiUts a regular papynis 
diaracter. 

8. Over both inscripdons, large and carelessly writfen, beginning to the 
left, near the wreath : see Plates XIV, XV. 




Perhaps the date ? After the aip/ia there are remains of smaller and 
dder liters crossed ont. The third letter might also be read as r or A, or 
even A» instead of T ; and the first character might be a n rather than a A. 



* [The same feature is to be observed in the " Nicanor " ossuaiy ; see Quarterfy Sta te m emt, 
1903, p, laj.] 

H 2 
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% In D, above the. first loculus in the left-hand (north) wall (xuv)l 
(See Plates XV. XVI 11.) 

Vioavajavo'i 'A^^(t>iou toD 

" Kosnatanos, son of Ammoios, son of Sesmaos." 

The letters are considerably larger than the preceding, and slenderly 
written.* 

The change in the formula, the nominative instead of the genitive in the 
name of the possessor, is to he ex[)luined by the circumstance that two 
genitives are dependent u[x>n the first name. 

Kosnatanos is an Idumsean name.B'* Kos has given." The same name 
occurs in a Nafaataean inscription at Hejn and in a Greek inscription from 
Memphis (200-150 u.c), together with KoaymiK, Kovulhpof, KoofuAteffiSt, 
etc.; E. Miller, Revue Arc htol., Feb., 1870, ])p. 109 sqq. Among Idumxan 
names in Josephus occurs Kostobaros, the husband of Salome, Herod's sister.t 
In the same connection Josephus mentions a god Koze as worshipped by the 
Edomites.| In the Assyrian inscriptions occur, as names of Edomites, l^auS- 
Gabr, and Ivuus-Malak, which evidently contain the same divine name in 
composition. In N;ibat:ean inscriptions we have. ^niDpi above, ami in the 
Sinaitic inscriptions we find, apparently, the same name in composition, under 
the form Dip . in -^ivop •§ From all this it would appear that Kos or Kose 
was a god of much importance among the Edomiies, Nabataeans, and the 
kindred and neighbouring peoj^es.g 

Ammdios is evidently corrupted from AmmAnios. a name of Egyptian 
origin, which is e.xtremely common from the Hellenistic lime onwards. A 



* [Extreme length of inscription about 23^ in.] 

t Joi>, Ant. XV, 7,9. [? read Kcayo/ia^t. Dr. Petcn eampafes KmS-Gahr, cee above.] 

I Cf. KozM>t wonhipped by Aiaba neai Mecca. 

S Euting, Now 493. [The Palm. tISVp of coune rapreaenti Caiaianui; and of the Giedt 

Kmmmv and Ko^rwii from the Haiinn only tlie former may Ik- .i conipnun l nf Ku^] 

II Perhaps the Arabic divine name Kaish, and the Helirew Ki^h (winch :ij>|iears alMJ in the 
Canaanite river name Rishon), are variant forma of the same name. \Cf. aho the nan>e tCushaiah, 
and aee Emge, BiUkat Jsn> Kish, Kushaiah. According to a plauiible correction of a reading in 
the rata IVofketmntm «r nemkhEpiphanius, Elkosh ( {?v^ \ the home of Nabum, lay " beyond 
BeMigBfaiik" £«, Beit Jibrin ; Bikt *m. BHuMhite (j)^] 
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Phoenician Ammoiiios, of great inliuence about the period of this inscription, 
was the powerful favourite of Alexander Balas.* 

Sesmaos, with the omission of tcia, is evidently identical with the 
Sesmaios of Inscription No. I. 

la In Room B, over LocuIik 11, in the entrance wall : 

" Uabus, son of Kosnatatius, son of Ammoios." 

Babas appears as a Jewish name in the time of Herod (Jos., AtU., XV, 
7, 10). It was borne by a descendant of the Hasmonacans, famous, acconltng 
to the Talmud, for his piety. His sons, the last scions of the house of 
Hyrcanus, were for a time concealed from Herod, who desired to slay them, 
by Kostobaros, governor of Iduma^a. The similar Ba/3i}s occurs as a slave 
name.t 

Ammdios, again with the omission of the as in No. 9. 

The nominative of the possessor ts to be explained on the same ground 

as in No. 9. 

1 1. By the side of the preceding, at Loculus iii. (Plate XVlil.) 

Bmfiairiis Koaytsrwov roS 

*' In the fifth year, the twelfth day of Ab^ Babatas, son of Kosnatanos, 

son of Amm^kios." ' 

Wrteten partly in very large letters.| The first has the broken 
cross stroke. 



* .Se< I'auly-WissonM, p. 1861. [C/I Waddington,aois, ajfii, Lidzbonki, £fiAtmtrii,l, jtS.] 
t C^. Heb. l*unie and Chajet, JViuMami. OMmat^ p. la. Itoccnn personal 
name, as l)r. Enno Littmann Inrornn tis, in the Thamudk (or Pnto-Afabian) iatcriptions, 
Eutin^, Nos. 121, 1461% 545, 781 Sccomlary iiinsi iiline foroK ill of this Ibrmatioii appcsr in 
Arnbic, and ateo in early Babylonian names. — J. l*. P. 
} [BxiMiae hnglli of inscription about 34 incfaea.] 
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The name of the possessor in the nominative and the form Ammoios 
appear as in No. la 

The Semitic name of the month is here used instead of the Macedonian, 
which occurs in all other cases with one probable exception. (P'or this und 
for the fni se-t? the next chapter.) P;ila ographlcally this inscription and the 
preceding belong to the latest insn i[uions in this tomb. The genealogical 
specifications would indicate that these two superscriptions are about a 
hundred yean htier than the time of ApoUophanes (Na t). 

Babatas (Ba^ntf) af^iears to be a secondary formation from Babes 

13. In B. above loculi IX and X. (See Plate XIX.) 




Flfi. II. 

KoXXiK/mrov ml nv 

" (Grave) of Kallikrates, son of Kosbanos» and of his son." 



The si^y/ta Is wanting at the end of the first name ; in the last woni, wov 

is written for utov. 

Kosbanos is another Idumaean name^ compounded with Xiu. The 
second part of the name seems to contain the root p or rOQ, but I know no 
other example of the use of this root at the end of a thcophorous name.* 

The script is carefully executed and small, something like Nos. 4 and 5. 

13. Over the preceding, in long thin strokes (see Plate XIX) : 



* [Koff/Javet is found on ■ Greek imaiptioa fram Memphii ; lee G. A. Cooker NtrUh&mHh 
Ittttriptunut p. 234.] 
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It was first written Kqoiwmv^ but the kappa was evidently an error and 
was crossed out with a thick, vertical stroke. (Similar erasures occur also in 
Nos. I and 5.) The two projecting ends of the oblique strokes on the right 
arc nullified by a bow-like line connecting them. Part of the remainder of the 
letter on the left was used again, the angle of the stroke of the new letter being 
intentionally so directed that its under part lies exactly in the line of the upper 
part of the iu^pit stroke. It is not dear, tfaacfore, whether the new letter is 
n delta, or a pi, with the retention of the original perpendicular line of the^<^^>^ 
(possibly «!vcn bela or mm). Perhaps this Kosados or Kosapos (or Kosabos 
or Kosanos?) is the son of the preceding Kosbanos. mentioned in No. 12 as 
rov vleS. The name, like the preceding, is Idumaean, a compound of Kos ; 
but what the last part meant is not clear. 

The gr;ififito just described and the. folln\ving nre shown to be later than 
the inscriptions preceding, by their more slender, thinner and more carelessly 
formed characters. 

14. Directly above Inscription 9, (See Plate XVIII.) 




Fig. (s. 
. . . vHmk 



The commencement is uncertain. There is here a finely incised looped 
wreath, which the letters seek to avoid. At most four letters are wanting. 
The script is small and somewhat ruddy fiinned. 

* Immediately beneath this, written into Inscription No. 9, with quite thin, 
fine strokes, Is a word of which only the end is partly Icigifale; 

PMCCN 

15. Ill 1), m\ the right-hand (south) wall, in the animal frieze, above the 
enlarged loculi xxx and xxxi. (See Plate XIX.) 

"(Tomb) of Alexander, son of Glaukoa.'* 
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The script is hard, stiff and very straight. It stands exactly aljovK the 
midcfle of the rudely ealarged loculus, so that it must be supposed that this 
eiilai|[emeat was done originally for Alexandras, not for the Hcliodorus ol 
Inscription No. 27, which was smeared above ii ai a later time. 

The genitive ending in the second name is conjectural ; could it be read 
"Glaukon, son of Alexander"? 

16. In the animal frieze, beneath the rider, and above the first loculus 
(xxix), under inscription 36. 

Fig. I J. 

Nobody!" 

Evidently only the beginning,' of a warning not to occupy the lonib, as in 
17, 22 and 29. This warning presupposes a burial, which must be older than 
that of the Straton named below in 26, whose name is painted above the 
Vhfiun. This loculus has, therefore, certainly been used twice. 

17. In the animal frieze, above the fourth loculus on the left (xu), 

cutting into the heads of the wild ass and the hippopotamus (see Plate XIII), 
with quite thin ind very slender strokes. The single letters, after the fashion 
of cursive writing, are often connected with one another. 
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The cpsi/on preceding this inscription is puzzling. Perhaps the sign of 
the year (L) has fallen out before it, in which case we should have "year 5," 
which would correspond with the palacogtaphic indications (see Chap^ IV). 

The first v in kwuv is combined with the preceding iekL The con- 
cluding V is decidedly undeveloped. Of the theta at the commencement of 
the second line scarcely anything can be recognized. The eta already has the 
later fonn whidi appears in papyri of die first century b.c ; and tlie kappa, 
also, is quite curMve. 

Sim9ar warnings couched in simibr language are so coaimoii as to 
require no comment. 

Whether it is the daughter of Meerbal to the left, or of Apollodoros to 
the r^t tdio is mean^ or ndther of the two^ it b not posrifale to deler^ 
mine. 

18. In D, under the animal frieze, to the right, above the second, 
enlaiged loculu , 11 1 to the left above the first loculus in the r^t (south) 
wan (xxix and xxx). (See Plate VI.) 

Kar^crat iml rovro 

" This too is occupied." 

Evidently hete in tho. sense of " bespoken ; reserved for future use ; ** not 
"the tomb is occupied by a burial which has already taken place in it." 

Well to the right, above the first loculus and by the side of the first 
wreath, in large letters, there are characters somewhat resembling BA . 

19. Above the main sarcophagus chamber (xxxvii) in E, at the far 
end of the entire tomb, in the middle, on the architrave above the door, 
coarsely and carelessly engraved, with large Strokes, deeply cut Into the red 
background. (See Plate XIX.)* 

" In the 194th year, on the thirteenth day of the month Loos. The 
tomb of Antagoras, son of Zcnodoros. Painless one, larcwcU." • 



(Bilreme knglh of inKripikni about 44 in. 
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The pmuron between the number of the year and the name of the month 
is perplexing. It is not crossed out as might at first sight seem to be the 

casei for the thin, fine strokes above it are frequently found in other places on 
the tomb walls and are here quite irrelevant. Should we take oXwovX for 
'BXovX, i.e., the Semitic month, Hlul ('p^V^)? The inscription would then 
read: " In the 194th year, in the month Elul, etc, " the day being omitted. 
In favour of the reading of the Semitic name fif the month there is the late 
date of the inscription (see 11, also Chap. IV). 

Zenodoros : a very common oame in Phcmiicia.* It appears ^ain in 

Tomb II, Nos. 2 and 5. 

That the burial of Antagoras took place at a late period is clear from the 
date and from the caretess diaracter of the script This, the principal 
grave in the entire tomfa^ evidently seems to have been reserved a long 
time for an especially important person (presumably Sesmaios, father of the 
Apollophanes of i). It apprurs to hnvc remained empty until the burial of 
Antagoras, at least there are no traces of any earlier use. 

20. In D, on the left (north) wall, above the third loculus (xui), 
divided in the middle by its gable (Phtes XIV, XX).t 

VIZIS' - 

«'(Tomb)of MeeritaL" 

Deeply and clumsily cut, the lettens angular, the alpha with broken 
crossbar.} It appears, therefore, too late to belong to the Meerbalos, who 
was the father of the Demetrios in Na 4. 

31. In the ante-chamber, A, to the right* quite high up, above the 
entrance door. By the side of it there is » slight indication of something 



* Ren.in, Miss, de PMh., 380. 

t The photograph of the latter was accidentally taken with the squeeze on the iiucription. 
I pLength of Cm bdl^ slMiit 7 in^ of ncoad ball; sboot t4 in.] 
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like the opening of a loculus. Perhaps it is to be referred to the nearest 
loeuliis beneath. 

6itiik , ... mi (0 

" Ortamax, son of Dem ..... farewell ! " 

Possibly the enigmatical pe, line 2, may be the remains of an ikvnt. 
The patronymic was presumably Deinetrios. The name Ortamax sounds 
nordieni. Peili^Mi it is Macedminn'ThncMui.* 

2. Tk» PainUd Si^irscr^tMs. — ^Another, in pact at least, later group 
of tomb superscriptions is that which has been smeared ia father rude 
fashion with the same brown clay mortar, which also served to cement the 
border seam at the closing of the loculi.t 1 he slow method of engraving 
the superscriptions before cohmring them was given up. It is as though 
the workman, as soon as he had comi^eted the walling up of any given 
grave cell, dipped his rude trowel in the brown mortar standing ready by 
him, and with this quickly and carelessly daubed the name of the dead person 
somewhere above his last resting place, troubling himself very little about 
what stood there before. By preference he med the animal friese for 
this purpose, even when, as in the case of xxxn, xxxv, and xi, no older 
inscription had yet found a place on the vacant space immediately above the 
bcuius. 

22. In B, above Loculus vii, painted with brown day mortar : 

" Let no fme open." 
See the similar prohibition in Nos. 17 and 29. 



• C/. Ortas in Nos. 31 and jj and the root or in the Thracian nunet in Tomudidl, IXt 
aUat Tlkraier, II, p. 10 (Sttungsieriehit dtr Witnir Akaitmu, 1894). 

t In a few cases the material with which the loculi were dosed ts ttill well preserved in its 
lower paxt. The openings of the loculi were walled up with small, lop^;i'■h l:li>cks of the nalive 
chalky limestone, laid in regular layers, without mortar, precisely the same method wbidi Uamdy 
Bqp leported in Uw tonib coBtM n i n g the iUenaoder Muccpliagni it Sidon. 

I 2 
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23. In B, over Loculus xv. and extending over the altar by die main 
door: 

'AiroXXo- 
<f>di>ov TOV 
wov 

A good, straight, perpendicular script. The first name stands directly 
over the loculus, the second a little to the right and lower down, on the panel 
of the door, below the cock (see Plate IV). It is not, therefore, altogether 
oeriaiii dwt the two are conneclcd; but nnee there h no grave under the 
second name, it has been taleen as one inscription, and may be trandated : 

"(Tomb) of Demetria, dai^hter of Apollophanes the son " (i.e., junior). 

For the interpretation of the second genitive — the final s^pna is again 
wanting — a» referring to the father and not to the husband, see under 3. The 

Apollophanes here named appears to be intentionally distinguished from the 
Apollophanes in Inscription No i. He may be the sf)n of the latter; althou^'h 
the script and the place of the inscription suggest a longer interval between 
the two. 

24. In C, above the third loculus of the left-hand (western) long wall 
(xvni). 

'AwoXXoSwpou 
" (Grave) of Apollodoros." 

Another name especially characteristic of the Hdlenistic period. See 
also 29 and Tomb II, Uo. 6.* 

25. By the side of tfais^ over the fourth loculus (xix). 

" (Grave) of Straton." 



* For the bequency ot Urn mme ia th« period tee Futly-Wistowa. A Phctnician of this 
name b nwotloiwd in Rnu^ JAnwa di jnim., pp. jfia, 
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The same name as in a6. There were at least two kings of this name 
in Sidon, one of them especially famous for his Philhdlenism, and the name 
seems to have been a favourite one. h is rormed, perhaps, from Astarte^ 
with an ending -on, for which compare the name Badon, Tomb II, No. 4. 

26. In the animal frieze under the rider (Plate Vi), and belonging 
evidently to the first locuhs in this wall (xxix). 

Fig. I ft. 

Srpartui'os 
" (Grave) of Straton." 

Very carelessly and thickly smwed on with a dark gny coloured pamt 

or mortar. 

27. In the animal frieze above the enlarged loculus (xxx, xxxi), daubed 
on roughly with brown clay mortar (See Plate VII). 

Fig. 17- 

L A 

•* In the first yjar. (Grave) of Heliodoros." 

The date (A is more likely than A), if date it be, has been patched 
on above. In the name itself there is a correction. At first the workman 
carelessly wrote 'U\u)S«dS<u/>o. Then, noticing the dittography, he stopped, 
and after the first wrote pniv. That this is so ts shown by the fact that 
i; and v are cut through the lines of 801, which letters had therefore evidently 
been formed already. 

This name, also, is one in common use from the Hellenistic period 
onwards.* See also Tomb II, No. i. 



* A HeKodons oTSidaii aiipewfl in CJ^^ 411. 
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28. In the animal friese, over the last toculus of the right-hand (soudi) 
wall (xxxv), written over and through the elephant and rhinoceros. (See 
Plate X.) 

gb^ goY "S-ytF 

LB A«0T/MV 

*'In the second year in die month Dystroa. (Grave) of Sabo^ the 

daughter of Kosnatanos." 

The letters are stiff and angular, especially the omicrons and sign$as. 
The alphas have the broken cross stroke. It is clearly one of the latest 
inscriptions. It is evident in this and other inscriptions in brown clay that 
some effort was made to avund the pictures of the animals, and also injured 
spots in the rock sflrface. The Sabo here named was a great-niece of the 
woman of the same name in No. 3 (the rf}?* is added probably to make the 
distinction more clear), for Kosnatanos here is evidently the same as in No. 9. 

With regard to the ere, see the next chapter. The name of the month 
is here written out in full, hut specification of the day of the death is wanting. 

29. In the animal friese, on the north wall, above the next to the last 
loculus (xl), written over and above the crocodile and ibis. (See Plates XI, 
XU.) 

*A«oXXa8^pi»v TOW 
Znf^aKm, Mij56« 
ifti<d»* <l hi fk^t ft'^ airrm 



• LagmngeluisiaidtbisMpaitoftlieiuiii^aiidtlniinMdeiwtfirUanMiikSaboinl^ On 
the nm^ tee abovtb !>> 41* n. |. 
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"(Grave) of ApoUodoros, son of Zabbuos. Let nobody touch this, 
and if he will not hearken, then may not his (grave) rest undisturbed. In the 
year 117 (?)* on the 30th (P) of F^nemos." 

A rather lighter coloured, somewhat yellowish, clay. Here again there 
is some effort to span- the animal figures. Only the first a/pha has a broken 
cross mark. At the end of the third line the letters in front of the neigh- 
bouring fish are so crowded together that they have become indistinct The 
tola suisert/tum at the end of seems to be omitted. The omierom 
appears at first to have been written too small, and then to have been added 
in larger size beneath. At the very end follow the numerals of the day of the 
month, half rubbed out, whether A or A is not certain, in the number of the 
year the i and 10 are inverted, IZ instead of Zl. 

The warning against robbing the grave, which we have in abbfevbted 
form in Nos. 1 7 and 22, is here written out in full. 

Zabbaios is the name igt, wliich occurs also in Palmyrene inscriptions and 
in those from Safa. 

30. In the animal frieze, on the south wall, above the fourth loculus 
(xxxiu)^ over and under the giraffe and boar (Plates VIII, IX}. 

" In the year 171, on the fifth of Dios. (Grave) of Ammonios, son of 
Zabbaios." 

Carelessly written, like the preceding, with brown clay mortar, with an 
effort to spare the animal figures. 

Ammonias, here correctly written widi n, is tiie son of Zabbaios, ■ and 
therefore a brother of the ApoUodoros of No. 29. The name Ammonios 
appears on the Sidonian toml>«ippus in Renan, Mission^ p^ 385. 



• The number of the year is not clear. Lagrange has read L2P, 107, which would give us 
the year 306 b.c, a use of the Sclcuddan era before the conquest of this region by the Seleocids. 
I «n iaeUned to imd LSP, wbicb gives us tbe year 160, and .fits io better with the genealogical 
table. In thn case we shadM not be oU%ed to aarame ■ tnunpotition of numefals. Olherwtse, 

also, wc hnvc an almost incredible gap Lielween ApoUodoros and Amm 

171, the other in 117. The date 160 will, moreover, leave less of a gap between the dates in 
Tomb I (see taUe of dttes on p. 77).— J. P. P. 
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The month nami! Dios is ;ibbri!\ ),u< d ;is Al. Al)0\'c this ;ip[K'.irs a 

numeral for the day, €, thus, A I (or else the numeral for the day is wanting 
and ei are united in a as is often the cose in papyri, and we have the 
form AcuK instead of Atos, as in C/u4*, IV, 3871). 

3. Gn^fiH, n$i Gmve Instri^um. — Finally, we have a group <tf gnffiti 

which are not grave superscriptions and which are not connected with 
the loculi. With one eitceptioii tlicse arr- all on or al)mit the door which leads 
from the ante-chamber, A, to the main chamber, D, that is, where people 
were constantly going to and fro, whereas the entrance was the proper place 
for ritual acts, offerings and sacrifices. 

31. Outnd^ above, over the door-head (Plate XX) : 

" Ortas, the Macedonian." 

Qumsy, angular, careless script.* A Macedonian colony was settled in 
Samaria at the time of Alexander the Great. For the name, otherwise 
unknown, see abov^ under Na 31. 

33. In the same placeb h^h up to the r^t : 

Perhaps the commencement of the preceding inscription, left unfinished. 

33. On the right-hand wall of the door passage, above the Kerberos. 
The lines tend somewhat obliquely downward (see page 59). The inscription 
is complete ; only the third letter in mtStt of the first line is somewhat 
illegible, but the reading given may be regarded as fiilly established. The 

script resembles that of Na I, but the alpha, lambda, epsilon, mu and omept 
are distinctly more cursive and less upright than in that inscription, while the 
eta, upsilon, and nn are essentially different from those there used. In general 



• Lagrange {Cunipiei Ktndus, 190*, p, 508) supposes Orias to have been the architect of this 
tomb, who signs bis name here in attestation of that fact. This is in the last degree improbable. 
The inscription is late and careless. As will appeu later, there is much aciibbUng by later viulon 
in the imnediKtc neigh bouihood of this door. 
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character, and especially in the form of the last-named letters, the script 
resembles that of the papyri of the end of the third century.* In its content 
the Inscription is unique. It is evidently erotk, and appears to give us a 
glimpse into an ancient romance. A maiden has written on the door of the 
tomb a message to the lover whom alone she really loves, to arrange for 
further intercourse between them, which is henceforth possible only in the 
sign language of nods and becks. Toward the close the sense is rather 
indicated than expressed. The lover is of coune aliVe and not one of the 
dead in die cave. 

OvK e^w Ti o-ot ira3cii $ ri )(apUrafiat . KaTOLKtlfiai /»eS' hepov <re /iryo ^(XoOoty 
'AXXa veX rijJ' ' Kr^po^irnu lueya. ti \tupti>, otl aov to 'iftdriop ivt^^ypa KCiray 

KCITM. 

•* There is nought that I may do [suiTt^r] for thee or wherein 1 may 
please thee. I lie with another, though loving thee dearly. 

But, by Aphrodite, of one thing 1 am very glad : that thy cloak lieth 
m pawn. 

But I run away, and to thee I leave behind plenty of free room [complete 

freedom Do what thou wilLst. 
Do not strike the wall ; that does but make a nnisc ; but through the 
doors. It lieth in nods." [By signs we communicate with one 
another. Let that be our agreement]t 



• Kenyon, T/u Palaography of Greek Pafiyri, p. 38 and Tabic I. [Extreme length of tlie 
inscription is about 33 in. (first line).] 

t Pbe Xiignnge has published this inscription in Cornptes rtmdiu oitb^AeadimitdtsImurif^ 
tioMS tt JMtet-ttttrft, tgoi, p. 497. He regards it as |x>etry, as did we at llnt^ ud in ths meUiod 
1 f wrliing, the lines ending at different lengths, it does suggest jioeiical fort:i ; fu t'ierniDre, the 
second aiid fourth lines rhyme at the end. It ceitainly, however, comes within no known canons 
ftf Gnedt poeby. bi tte fint Hue Thre Lagmq^e imdi •WSwf^M* intlead of «ur jf^Mv. There 
it in fact a second vertical stroke in the Y, which led us at the outset to read it as 7 ; but the u 
in 0iXcn"»n in the same line, about wliich there can be no doubt, has a siiniLir (accidental ?) stroke, 
so that it looks somewhat thus H ; on the other hand, eta in this inxription has elsewhere the 
fom W (>i>d not H as in No. 1). To read Infmii^ it is necesaaiy to suppose the omisston of « 
tigrng. Near the dose of (htaeoond line Lagrange tcadt Ar ^{if imtorf of ifhof' Tlicie is 
very clearly in the ii»ci9tloQ H, and not 1/ So 10 tbc Im» line tfw test h ptaidy *fyii w% and 

not crci vrtai, 

K 
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The last two words of this inscription present the greatest difficulty to 
the tranaktor. The letters themselves an perfiecdy plain, via.* nm^oiruccmu. 

Lagrange suggests the reading vcv/ui <r tiwtnui " but through the doors a nod 
to thee is sufficient," which is, I think, quite impossible tTnimmatically. The 
verb in that case should be either uccrai or txmrcu. It seems clear that we 
have, in fact, cevfuun MNiat. 

tI mBti has here perhaps the sense gtad fatiam. 

wnrxfv and -jptfiEdi^^ ai« not necessarily to be understood in an erotic 
sense. 

tiipv^otpi^ is an lonisno, like ayvtaarii] on the stone inscriptions found at 
Sandahannah by Bliss.* 

For the vtjSnmra and the sign langu^;e between livii^ lovers compare 
the well known passages in Ovid.t 

The fT(f>o^ of our inscription is clearly not to be undcrsto<id as the 
husband of the writer, like the vir in some of the passages cited above. 

Among the imprecation taUets found in Sandabannah several appear to 
presuppose, or to have in view, disappointments in love aflairs, viz., Nos. 15, 
31, 22, 24, 33, 34.x 

The language and the writini;f of our inscription are so good and so fault- 
less, that one is inclined to suppose the writer to have been of pure Greek 
nationality and to have possessed no small degree of culture. It might be 
conjectured that this was acqiured in Alexandria, although, on the other hand, 
we are involuntarily reminded of the statement that a Hellenistic king of 
Sidon brnnght quantities of Greek maidens from the Ionian islands, the 
Peloponnesus and other parts of Hellas to be wet-nurses and dancers at his 
oourt§ The spadous tomb, as yet quite or almost unused, in a somewhat 
unfrequented place, outside of the city, must have been a convenient rendez- 
VOUS for lovers.|| Here in the twilight shadows they may have waited for 
one another on the benches, and while they waited, scribbled all sorts of signs 
on the wall. There, above the Kerberos, is a female head full-face, with long 



* JSxtao^UMS in Palutiiu, p. 181, and No. 3^ p. 174. 

t 0«i4 Amor II, 4, Art. I, 565 sfq XVI Tibud, V, ai ; VI, 35 ; Nnv. b^gn. ooaa. 76. 
X Cf. ExtmmiwHS in Palestint p. 185. 

j TheOj Omp apud Alhen., xli, 531. 

II For ancient rendexvoua as ihowa bj gtafBti, (/. Mau-Kebey, Femptii : its Life and Art, 
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hair, and not far from this a bearded head in profile ; also two fingers which 
hoM something like the comer of a robe (Fig. 20.) On the opposite jamb are 
various pentagrams and hexagrams, such as were used 

as signs of greeting in secret or friendly intercourse, as 
amonfj the Pythagoreans. Near these is a sketch of a 
small altar with a bowl-like vessel upon it, out of which 
incense rolls up, while round the middle of the altar a 
garland seems to be entwined. To the left, above, there 
is another head in profile. There are, further, two animal 
figures, afterwards crossed out, an fagle, .iml snnicthing 
like a deer. 1 here is also a grathto outside in the ante- 
chamber A, above the door, on the right, representii^ an 
object which is qi:itc unintdl^ible to us. (See p. 19, also 
Plat(- III.) All of these are evidently thn unauthorized 
scribblin;^s of idlers and visitors. Here, on the left- 
hand side 01 the doorway, very lightly scratched, in a 
script simibr to the preoedli^, is the fallowing inscription 
(Na34)>- 

HAIOCKi^lU)NMYPh)NI€P€YC 
eniNCYNKKKAY^OYC 

*HXto? Kattiiv Mvpmv tcpcvf 

The meaning of this— if the reading is correct and if the lines really 

belong to one another — is not clear.* The vevfia in the second line suggests 
the dosing words of the last inscription, and raises the question whether 
Myron and Kalypso be not the lovers of those lines.t 




Ffg. ao. FACsniiLB 
or A Gumra 



* There ii eridenlly in thv niKriptian an effort at poetic rorm, and H •eeim safe to lay 

ih.il the writer w.-is a Si n'.itr The parallelism or balance of parts is plain. Moreover, in the two 
carefully balanced halvc!> oi ihe first line, the two equal words ending with the long syllable -vv : 
m/mw and M^ii^ have been brought into juxta(iosiiion ; .ind in a geneial fatblon, laroiliar in 
Hebrew poatrjr, tba concluding .yllablet of the iwo lines ■»« and ovt rhymes or perhaps better 
Jingle, with one another. l,.i^rutige reads in the hst h'ne f^iifa ; but the vtvpa is unmistakeable 
in the original. — J. P. P. » 

t The close relation between No. 33 and the Alexandrian erotic fragment edited by GrenfeU 
(Odbid, it96; cp. WflatBoiriti^ "des Mideheu Ktagcb* Gtbkrti uraOridUmt 1894^ 
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35. In oondiiston we may note an inscription in thiee lines, cut in die 
stone, over the outside entrance of tliis tomb^ Tlie letters were rather tall 

and thin. Unfortunately the door was half buried in debris, and such parts of 
the inscription as were not buried were hopelessly defaced, so that we could 
only decipher a few isolated letters (Fig. 21).* 

4. Geiuakjgicat TaMt of Tmi I. — Studying the indieations of rdation- 
ship contained in these inscriptions, we obtain the facts presented in the 

followinfr table. We can follow the family of the Sidonian prince Sesmaios 
through lour generations (i). We have also five other family groups, three 
(u, III and vi) of which name two generations eadi, and two (iv and v), 
periiaps three genenidons. We may aafdy oondude that these smaller 
groups are related to the family of Sesmaios, although we cannot prove it, 
much less show how they were related. Besides these six groups we have 
nine individuals (vii) as to whose family relations we have no information 
of any sort, except that they are buried in die tomb of the Sesm^os family. 



p. 3Q9 seg.), is so obvious that it scarcely needs more than a mere mention. Apart from the 
loKtsmus of the language, certain expressions sound very siuiUu', e.g., the irorittxfir in verse 49. 
On the pan which the door played in the erotic litenMim^ see tlw endence collected by Fries, 
Jtkm JUatkm, 1903, pp. 213 jff. For Mother inlerpretition of imctiption No. 33, see 
Dr. PetCf^ note at the end of this chapter (pp. 72 si/f.). 

t Our sqaeeaes of this inscription were failures, owing to the broken condition of the rock, 
which tendwl alao to dWntcgiate utd peA of when touched The rock* fiom above, iiUcb m 

could not remo%'e, as they held up a mass ofsupcrincumlicnt drliris. covered the first part nf Hnct 
I and 3. It may possibly be worth while, however, to give a copy of what we actiuliy saw. 




IMY 



Wm. at. Rouon Skctch or iHaaumoM oraa tbb Ooxia Dooa or Toms L 
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The scantiness of female names is strilcing. There are twenty-seven 
names of men and only three names cX wamen (the two Sabos and Demetria), 
besides which there is the unnamed wife of the Ptolemy in No. 6 and 
the unnamed dai^hler of the unknown man in Na ty. 



I. 

Sfismaios, i, 3, 9. 



AiMillophancs I, 1. 
Apollophancs II if), 13. 



Ainmoki^ 9^ lo^ 11. 
KonuuuHM, 9^ lOk 11, tS. 



DenwUiBi M. „ i 

Babai, to. 


Babatu, 11. Sabo 11, s8. 


11. 


IIL 


Zabhaios, 29, 30. 


Anu^ia^ 19. 
■ii 119 B>C 


Apollodoros, 39. Ammonios, 30. 

ijt 196 &c ifi 14a a.c 
(or 153 ac 7). 


IV. 


V. 


KnJMiiiii^ IS. 
1 

KallikimtM, is. 
Ka«JHN(7), 13. 




VI. 


VIL 


Olaukon, 1 5. 
Aleunder, 15. 


Matnotssonfkos, 5. 
I'tolemnios, 6, 7. 
Kosakos (?) 13. 
Meerb«los, 20. 
Onaoax (7) ai. 
ApoDodonM^ 14. 
Slraton, 35. 
Stralon, 26. 
Heti«lQn»» s?. 



NoTK.— The Arabic nunvenli followit^ the namei indicate the numbers of the inscri[»tions in 

wliii h tliose names occur. As indicated above, there is some doubt wliethet Apollo|ihane<i II is 
the son of ApoUo|>hanes I, whether Kosakos is the &on of Kallikrates and Ortamax of Demelrios. 
Tiwte is alao Kime qoeation aa to the cornel icadiog of the date of ApoUodopob It aheidd be 

observed thnt pKilxographically the dated inscriptions are all relatively late, and that considerable 
time must h.tve elapsed between the earliest of these and the inscription of Apollopbanes I. 
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S Oea^aHan ef iht Z«tf»li.->The following taUe will show the distribu- 
tion of tlic dead who are named in tlic individual loculi, from which it is 
evident how freely the tomb was utili^ed Bui this list docs not show all the 
occupants of the tomb. Even where no superscriptions exist, burials took 
place, as is riiown by the remains of the ctay mortar widi whidi the edges of 
the locuU openings were smeared when the loculi were dosed after a burial. 
This is the case in XXXII and XXXIX in D and in many of the locuH in 
C. Furthermore, at times more than one body was placed in a loculus, and 
in not a few cases the loculi were opened later for second burials. This 
is dearly the case in xxix, xxx and xuit. It may be concluded, 
therefor^ that the burial places in this tomb were all, or almost all, filled, 
and that there were in round numbers at least fif^ intenuoits In the three 
chambers together. 



A. 
& 



1. 



II. Oabatas, it. 
III. Bftbu, 10. 
IV. 

V. Sdw 1, 3. 
VI. 

VII. MfMiM ib*^, ts. 
VIII. 

IX. 0 KalUkrates s) Kosakos (?), 12, ij. 

X. S(M tt, KcpdtM ^ 13. 
XI. 

XII. 

XHI. MamoiaaonllHM^ 5. 

XIV, 

XV. Deowiria, *y. 



XVI. 
XVII. 

XVIIt. ^Hodom 1, 14. 
XIX. StmtOD I, ts. 

XX. 
XXI. 
XXIL 
XXIII. 
XXIV. 



XXV. 

XXVI. 
XXVU. 

xxvia 



II. 



o. 



XXIX. 1) Vk^fbt, i<, s) Stmtoii II, t6. 

XXX. 1) Alexander, >& Hdiodora^ 

»?• 

XXXI aicw ^ s. 

XXXIL Ammooioi^ 

XXXIIL 

XXXIV. Danelria^4. 
XXXV. SdioII,s8. 



E. 



XXXVI. Apollopbi 

xxxvu. 
xxxviii. 



D. 

XXXIX. 

XU Apollodoros II, 39. 
XLI. Daughter of (?)^ 17. 
XLII. MecrtMlos, ao. 
XLIII. Ptolenuiof sad wife, 6^ 7. 
XUV. i) KosnMsnoi^Q^ »).... 
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d. TmA //. — ^As already shown, dib tomb was in general more nmple in 
its arrai^>ements dian die preoedii^; so, also, we have here fewer inscrip- 
tioos, and most of these are only painted on with brown earth mortar. As 
is pointed out in Chapter IV, all the dates in this tomb belong to the 

Seleucidan era. 

1 . (36) On the rear wall over the door of the main sarcophagus chamber 
(xvii), beginning on the left above the musicians (see Plate XVI), Of 
a dark gray oolonr, in thin, fine strokes, in part very much effaced. A good 
papyrus script 

'Snwf op 'AvcXXcubv KXcoiniTjpa tov 

'HXtoMpotf 

<......... 

"In die year 170 in the month Apellaios. CI«>patra, daughter of 
Hdiodoros < FarewdL* ** 

The year is not absolutely certain ; and the name of the month is rather 

a conjectural restoration than an assured fact. The word or words in the 
last line before xiup€ are uncertain, and written in very cursive style 
(perhaps an Skam ?). 

2. (37) Above the door of the sarcophagus chamber, to the left (xvi), 
and by the side of die preceding. Fainted in brown earth mortar; in part 
eflaoed. Good, very perpendicular script (see Plates XVI. XX) : 

UUHP ZHNOAUPOYTOY 
SNAIKO AnOAAO#ANOY 
: I 

" In the 144th year on the ist (?) of Xandikos. (Grave) of Zenodoros. 
son of Apollophanes." 

The rho in the year figure is badly ruined, but exists. The xt in the 
name of the month, which here, as usual, is written with a dt-//a instead nf 
with a tJieia, is not clear, and the alpha after it has been omitted. The tigurc 
indicating the day of the month can no longer be determined with certainty. 
As before, the genitive of Apollophanes has no final s^ma. 
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3. (38) In the left (northern) transept, commencing in the corner of the 
vraU on the side towards the entrance (west), and continuing on the northern 
wall of the transept Certainly to be referred to Loculus xiv, where fifteen 
yean before die husband of the woman here named had already been buried. 

LeZPHANH I Z 
MOYHEPCIC I rVNH 

" In the 169th year, in the month Panemos^ (departed) Persis, (his) wife." 

There is a sign above yvvri whidi indicates merdy that both parts of the 
inscription, divided on the two different wall sorfacea, belong together. 

Persis (wipm%\ as a woman's name, ts known elscwhcre only from the 

Epistle of Paul to the Romans xvi, i 2. 

4- (39) l-l^e wii^'l ^hc same small side (north) over the first 
Loculus (xiv) : 

LANP BAA 
U)NOC 

" In the year 154. (Grave) of Badon." 

BaSfiir is the Phcenlcian (or ini ), common in Punic as in Phoenician 
inscriptions, with a Greek formative ending, as in Straton from Asurte. 
Note the pronunciation had instead of the common bed^ but compare for this 
the very common form H (abbreviation of tm) bad^ which appears as a 
preformative in theophorous names, such as Bad-Melek. 

5. (40) By the side of this^ above the second loculus (xv) : 

LCKPAnOAAOAUPOY 
TOYZHNOAWPOY 

" In the year 135. (Grave) of ApoUodoros, son of Zcnodorus." 

If this Zenodoros is identical with the one mentioned in No. 2, wc have 
the father outliving the son tvrenty-one years. 

L 
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6. (41) In the main chamber, over the third locului> ut the northern 
long wall (xi) : 

ncpcic 

AnOAAOAA... 
NIYntiUBA 

Perhaps to be read : 

" Persia, (daughter) of Apollodoros (or ApoUophunes) ; on the 
joth of the month Hyperheretaios." 

There is an error in the writing of the name of the parent, which was 
af^rcntly corrected, but how is not clear, as the last part of this line i.s 
entirely illegible. 

7. (42) In room B. above Loculus ii : 

♦ lAUZIOYCIAU) 
NII^C 

The fifth letter is iHrobably an error for Anv, in which case we should 
read: 

"(Grave) of the Sidonian woman I'hilotion." 

An Heeatra of this name is mentioned in Terence : H«c, 1» 3, 6. 

8. {43) In the same room, above Loctilus iv : 

BAAZAAUICPCUC 

" (Grave) of the Priest BaUalo." • 

The s^ma in tiie name has four strokes, the lines alx>ve and bebw 

horizontal, contrary to the use elsewhere in these inscriptions. 

TiaXo-aXw = pl'js'Tyi (B;u»l hath prospered ?) The name is found in an 
inscription from Sidon of the third to second centuries u.c.t 



* Lagrange reads this name Dahmo, which is |)erhaps posstiblf, altttough in the actual 
inicription there seem to be two letters, AA, and not one M. 

t Lidibarski, 418, Na 3; CLS^ I, No. $39. IFor the form,^. ^•pmiKm-xhsSdSn 
CJ^ I.Na 1 15.1 
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9. (44) In D, in the circle over the middle loculus of the right (south) 
wall (xxiii). Incised and painted; on the whole the best executed and 
the best preserved inscription in this tomb : * 

LSMP 
AnOA 
ACHANOY 

" In the 149th year. (Grave) of Apollophanes." 

Again the gniitivr withont sirMna. If this Apollophanes is thn same as 
in Nn. 2, we nnco more have the father outHvinf,^ the son, this time five years. 

10. (45) In the right hand transept, over the door of the sarcophagus 
chamber to the right (xviii). Finely incised and painted. (The fiuaimile 
[bdow] is after a copy made by Vincent, to whom we are indebted for 
this and the following inscription, which were overlooked by us.) : 

ng. n. 
LHOPbMOVPCNOY 

Under this the siime date is aj^ain written in painted characters : 

LHOP 

together with a superfluous O and P and N. 

1 1. (46) On the wall of the southern side of this transept over 
Loculus xtx, by the side of the former, in thin fine letters : 



LOP...... S«|i^iov 



X 



* This inscription wa<i overlooked by us on oor Ant viiiis. Our attention nttcalkd 10 it by 

r^re Vincent before my last visit— J. P. I>. 



L 2 
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12. (47) Equally fNistUflg are some letters exactly in the ommer between 
10 and 1 1.* 

' 7. Ggneakgm in Tom6 //.—Ataong the names occuiringin this second tomb 

are four which we already know from Tomb I : ApolIophaoeSt Appollodoros, 
Zenodoros, and Hcliodoros. This fact, and the striking^ resemblance in the 
construction and arrangement of the two tombs, do not justify the conclusion 
that the families to whom the two tomhs hekx^ed were related, although this 
may well have been the fact At least it seems dear that this tomb, like the 
preceding, bd o aged to the Sidonian colony. Badon and Balsalo are both 
Phcenician names, and Philotion is especially stated to have been a Sidonian. 
The Greek names are of a Hellenistic type, and several of them are very 
common amons the Gisdsed Phoenicians. Idumsean names, so onramon in 
Tomb I, are here wantii^ altogether. As in Tomb I, female names are 
rare. We have only Penus and Philotion, the former occurring twice, both, 
as already pointed out, names of nirc occurrence. Of relationships inside of 
the new group in this grave we have the following : — 



From the dates accompanying the names it appears that this tomb also 
was occupied principally, at least, in the second century b.c., and that its 
construction must date at latest from the very first years of that century. 
The dates in this tomb seem to commence with the earliest burials, which 



* With Pbe Vincent's copy and notes before ms^ on my third visit to tlie tomb I «gain 
examined these inscripiioni^ with the assistance of Dr. Masterman. My results difTer rather from 
those in the text, and I would suggest as a possible reading: "in the year 178, (grave) of the son 

1 1 ::,:■) of " The h-A name i uriously resembles Arsinoc. The iiiitription is [).-jitly incised, 

(Mrtly jMimed. Tlie second insctipiioo nins round the corner, over xix ; it is painted only, 
with the eioepiion of tiie 6nt letter, and b to conAned with Ae loop onuunenUlion that it is 

difficult to determine which is which. To inc, it appears that ihe inscription miy possihly 
read: "(grave) of the son of Sidcmmios " (?). I did not observe the double date in No. 10.— 



Hcliodans I. 



Apollophanes 3, 9 (f). 
(Hh 164 B.C.) 



Klcojjatra I. 
>{• 143 B.C. 




J. P. P. 
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would apparently indicate, in connection with wliat has been said above, that 
it was constructed at a somewhat later date than the preceding. 

& Temi lit. — ^The insignificant remains of inscriptions in this tomb belw^ 

to the loculi forint!rly existing at the rear of the main chamber, and are painted 
witli a brown-red earth colour, lilcc tlie late painted inacriptioos in Tombs 1 
and il : 

1. (48) 

LeOPAH 

AAI . ■ • • 
TOY 

This is to say, " in the 179th year " ? 

2. (49) 

nANHMOY 

TOY 

The name of the month, Panemos, written with as in I. The single 
date in thitf tomb shows us that it was in general contemponuy mth Tombs 
I and II. 

9. Tomb IV. — The inscripdons in this tomb which we could decipher are 
almost all smeared on with browti-rcd earth mortar, and all (jf them have to 
do directly with the luculi. l iicy arc all in the second or nuiin chamber. 

I. (50) Cut in very deep, and m an angular fashiont like Mwyi^Aov m 
the lirst Tomb. A^ia both times with brolcen cross stroke. 

CAPIAC 
"(Grave) of Sariah." 

Sa/>ui$ is a good Jewish name. We meet in Josephus a general and a 
high priest of this name (Ant x, 9, 2, x, 8, 5), also a town and 
another, Sapiaora (vi, 13, 4 and v, 8, 12). The name rmo, which appears 
to be the original Torm, is found in a Palmyrene and also in a Uebiew 
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inscription.* A place Saar or Saarim (D"WJ) is also mentioned in 
Phoenician inscriptions {C.I,S„ I, Nos. 294-305) : 

a. (51) 

APICTAN€ . A . . CIN 

APinOY 

. BIAOPA ... 



The first word appears to be the female name 'Apiara. 'Ap^n(^ is not 
otherwise known. At die em) there apixtara to be a date : 'A$ « on the 
I ith Ab, in the year 170 (?). 

3. (5a) Deeply cut in and then filled tip again with coloured earth. The 
same dum^ and angular types as in Na 20 of Tomb I. 

CIPHNH 

" Irene;" 

Here we have a rare instance of the proper name in the nominative. 
4- (53) 

BeP€NIKHC 
AAAI 

(Grave) of Berenice." 

Perhaps the second line may be read: "On the nth of Adar." The 
name is one famous in Jewish aniM]s.t 

- ♦lAOSeCN) 

OY 

"(Grave) of Philoxenos." 

The latter [lart of the name is so carelessly written that the omission of 
the « is in no wise surprising. 



• Levy, Si^ m. Gmmtn, Na 5 ; MtP. if/*, IX, 1900; Lidt, Efh., I, p. 198 (no. 'Tir). 
t alio RensDi iAWK 3^6. 
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6- (55) On the rear wall of the main chamber : 

APICT6I 
AOYnOBA 

"Aristeix. daughter of Pobas," (?) if one may assume the omission of a 
lau in the second line. There is an Egyptian name IIoi/Bcvs.* 

7. (56) By the side of this, above the ne^hbouring loeulus : 

APiC .... 
APICTCIA 
AnOAAOY 

" Aristeia daughter of Apollodoros(?)." 

The last name may be restored ApoUodoros or Apdlophanes. 

8. (57) 

nATPOBAAAOC 

" (Grave) of Patrobala." 

This appears to be a comi^usicion of the Greek mirpo with the Semitic 
divine name and is equivalent in sense to the familiar Canaanitish 

name Vyi'DM, "father (or my father) is L5aal." Apparently the Baal had 
here the form so common in Aramaic proper names and in the compound 
names on the Sinaitic inscriptions (''^93), whence the 6ala in our name. 

9. (58) On the roof above a loeulus near the door of the main chamber : 

AHMHTPIAC BAB 
♦lAOYC, 

Perhaps "(Tomb) of Demetria, daughter <rf Hhilo. On the second day of 
Ab," " I" the second year m the month Ab." (Or is the BAB the 
beginning of another name, Bai/Snt, as in Tomb I, 1 1 ?). 
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Philo is a name borne by at least one famous Jew. 

It wilt be observed that the names in this tomb are in general quite 
unlike those in I and II, and several of them are quite unique. If we can 
be sure of the dates in Nos, a and 9, this toml). like the three preceduig, was 
in use in the.first century u.c. ; cp. below, Chap. IV. 

10. Date of the Inscriptions. — There is naturally no better analogy for thf? 
inscriptions in our tombs than the inscribed stones found by Bliss in his 
excavations on Tell Sandaljannah, which have been published by Dr. 
WOnsch in the last volume of Memoirs of the Palestme Exploration Fund« 
Excavations in Palestitu, 158 sgq. A comparison (rf our inscriptions with 
the facsimiles there given, shows that palawgraphically both are written 
in the same cursive papyrus character.* 

All those inscriptions are on blocks of the light coloured, exceedingly soft 
limestone of which all the hills in that region consist, and out of vdiidi our 
tombs were cut. In a material which can be so easily madced, and whidi 
offers such soft, smooth surfaces, that tractable, cursive script which we know 
elsewhere only in papyri was bound almost of itself to be used. Mence the 
peculiarities which distinguish both the inscriptions found by Bli.ss in Marissa, 
and the inscriptions found by us in the necropolis of that town in the same 
perrad, cwm aoo b.c. 



The translation of my coUaboralor, Dr. Thiersch, which stamU in the text, docs 
not quite satisfy me. The Grreek of this Inscription seems to me nggcd, as though 

written by a foreigner. The arrangement of the lines as pnctry sTi<r(r, sts a poetical 
original, which I venture to think must be sought in some uthcr language than Greek. 



* We imybe permitted to add that ilie editor of those inseripttons seems to lisva overlooiced 

this jjen'ading similarity with the Hellenistic papyri from Egyi)t. Ik-caitse of some invignific.mt 
errors in writing, which he judges from a one sidtd Attic standpoint (p. i8i), he h.ts placed tliem 
all iti the second century a.d. Frcnu li r jmparison of them with our inacriptions, it sccins dear 
that both slike bekM^ rather to the Ueltenistic perkid, tint is to ssy, the serond and first 
centny ac— H. Th. 



J. P. P.— H. Th. 



ADDITIONAL NOTE ON INSCRIIH'ION No. 33. 
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As the tomb belonged to a Sidonian colony in Edomite territory, this original language 
would naturally be a Semitic dialect The best commentaiy for the explanation of this 
inKription seems to me to be the dtrges and fbnerat lamentations in use in Palestine 
and si:rr Hirulin^; rL^^iotis tixlay. {Cf. Dalrnan, PaltUlinischer Diwan,!in6 Cnno Litttnann, 
NtuarabiscJu VoUsfocsit.) These dirges are often interlocutoiy, or even semi-dramatic, 
representing more than one spealcer, and occa^onally a conversation tirfth tlie dead 
In many instances it is almcjst impossible to determine who is suppn cit to be the 
speaker, the thoughts of living and dead interchange so rapidly, or are so confused one 
with the other. Precisely these conditions we seem to have in this Insofptioa, the 

thought belonging one minute to the dead, and at the ncxtto the Ihdng. I do not 
think that this inscription was written by an hetaira. The passage in tiw first line 
which has principally suggested this : miTaxii^ Mfua vi ^ikoSva, la rather 
an allusion to the bridal with death. 

There was obtained from a tomb in or by Beit Jibrin, about the time our tombs 
were fiist opened by the natives, a piece of golid leafiOTfAidi a Ihc-^imilefepiesentation 
is here given (Fig. 34X bearing the inscription : 

Nl€YT Y M 

yi§. u- FacsiHiu OP Gold Lsar InsciunMNi.* 

FjVTV)(^(o^ to 15 ^'u/i<jf)tot9 
" Good luck to the bridal." 

This gold leaf was perforated somewhat irregularly by a number of very small 

holes, and had c\ idcntlv been stitched on the clothing of a dead person, who was thus 
felicitated on the bridal with deatli. (A custom of bridal with death is still observed in 
Palestine in connection witii the burial of unmarried persons of marriageable age.) 
From what I can learn, I am inclined to think that this gold leaf mH> imvi t ine 
from one of our tombs, but the form of the object seems to indicate the Roman period. 

The mUTV'A^patfrvv In the second line would also lose its erotic significance 
if this is a translation from the Semitic. 'A<t>po^tTrf is frequently identified with the 
goddess Allath, and presumably this phrase represents an original n^H This 
goddesa was tiie great mother goddess, icpceaentlng in some pbase tlw sun, in Pahnyia, 



Now in the pMiwIoB of Mkl Way «r Jmnaltn, by whost penahaioB it is reproduced here. 

M 
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mmong the NabatMita, and In Arabia. Her worship does not, like that of Aphrodite, 

connote of necessity sexual or erotic suggestions, aUliouf(h, as already stated, the name 
is often represented in Greek by 'A^o£(T1^ Perhaps the goddess rather than a god 
Is mentioned because, as would appear from the lint verse, the dead here addressed 
was a womaa 

The second half of this verae is perplexing grammatically as a Greek clause, and 
perplexing also in Its sense. The dirges cited by Dr. LIttmann contain frequent 
references to the clothing of the dead, which is left behind at death. In one such 
diige the wife of the dead is made to say that she " will sell his dotbing." In another 
case the dead speaks of himself as without covering, and calls on the occupants of the 
tomb to which he descends to provide him ; to which they respond that they have no 
covering there. Elsewhere the widow is represented as bidding them lay her cloak upon 
the camel, a symbol of her departure from the house of her mother-tn-law. I can only 
suggest that this \ rise is an cx[)rcssion of joy that the cloak of the dcati, though she 
lies uncovered in the tomb, remains a pledge as it were of wifehood and membership 
In the fomily of the writer of the dirge. 

The instruction not to knock upon the wall, because it only makes a noise, 
resembles somewhat in idea a passage in one of the dirges in Uttmann's little volume, 
cited above, in m^iidi die auter of the dead says : ** I knocked on the iron door, its nails 
answered me." 

The crux of this inscription, so far as the mere translation is concerned, is the 
clause, Lagrange has divided the text so as to read: vtv^ o* Udrat, translamig : 
"et il te suffit d'un signc k traverse les portes." This however gives, if [wssiblc, a lesa 
sati^Ktoiy sense than the itv/iaai Ktmu of our text In classical Greek, KtiaiM hn^ 
"depends upon.* We might suppose that in our text the preposition has been omitted, 
and read tlie last four words: "It depends on signs matic through the doors"; but 
this seems to make no sense in connection with the inscription as a whole. Indeed, the 
words as they stand seem incapable of an Intelligible rendering. I venture to think that, 
by mistake, tlie writer beitig a Semite, a Semitic word lias been subsliiute<I for the 
Greek word which he intended to write. One of the common phrases for death in tlte 
modem Palestinian and Syriae dirges to which I have referred, Is "sleep." The dead 
speak of themselves as sleeping ; of a dead wife it is said, " she sleeps ,1 sleep," etc. 
The root used in all cases is uAiu or DU. The same root is used in Aramaic in the 
same senses the sleep of death, both as a verb and also as a noun MOV and rU|n^V, 
Now, new (MtiMttI) it in sound almost identical with the Greek Pt^fta, and a Semitic 
writer, having in mind the word sleep, nipi2 in his own tongue, might vcrj' readily 
confuse sound and sense, and in translating into Greek at the end of an inscription 
where miMabes of sueh a nature are most likdy to occur, substitule the similar 

sounding wO/uz, in the dative plural, vtifiaat. for the inrinois which he should have 
written. It is possible that we may find a natural cauM.- for this error in Inscription 
Na 34; which stands on die opposite door jamb. Here wc have In the closing line the 

words lirl vtvfia KaXir^ow. If tliis irisrriphori was in existence when owr writer 
inscribed No. 33, the word vtiifia iDighl have been in his eye as he wrote, and helped 
to induce tbe mistake anggested. 




Th€ Inscri^timu. 



n 



The use of Ms with 9vpim bi oonnection with a verb of rest, mvtm, may be 
another Fcmt^i<;m. the translation of the |MiqxMitioil 1)0, wfaich Cao be USed in the 
Hcnsc cither of behind or through. 

If my interpretation be correct, we have here a translation into Greek of a metrical 
Semitic dirge, similar in general character to 'those used by the natives of that region 
to-day, probably interlocutory, spoken to, by, and of a dead woman. The first phrase 
may be eitlier a <;tatenient or a question. The concluding phnae, passing from direct 
addrem to the thirri person, states tliat there is nothing more anyone can do (tlie force 
of the tiAJ), because she lies in tin sleep of death tlirough or beyond the doon of 
fhetamb:^ 

(To the Dead): 

Thete ia aooght that 1 may do for thee or wherein I may pleaae thee? 
(TheDead): 

I lie with anodier (Deadi), thotigh knring thee greatly. 
(To the Dead): 

But, iv, Aphrodite, of one thing I am very glad: that thy cloak remahieth as a 

pledge. 
(The Dead) : 

But I run away, and to thee I leave behind free room a plenty. Do what 
thou wills! 

(Todiemonmer): 

Do not strike the ntill : that docs but make a nois& (There is nothing more 
to da) Through the doors she lieth in sleeps* 
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CHAPTER IV. 



THE TWO ERAS. 
Table op Datbs— Thb Common Era— Tub Special Era. 

The inscriptions date themselves ; the accompanying table (p. 77) shows 
all the dates contained in them, together with the corresponding years B.C., 
reckoned on the supposition that one of the eras used is the Sclcucidan. the 
other« the era of Ekutheropolis itself. 

Pr9Mfm.—Tht lint question which arose was : Do all these dates 
belong to the same, or u> difforcm eras? And then, what are those eras ? 

In answer to tht! first question it may be said without hesitntion that 
the bulk of the dates are homogeneous, that is, most of them belong to 
one and the same era, forming a series from the 117th to the 194th year. 
On the other hand, three dates are so far removed from the remainder 
that they seem to follow a difTt-rent reclconing. That, in fact, they do not 
follow the same era as the rest, is clear on the following grounds : 

Otherwise, there would be a gap of more than one hundred years, 
from the 5th to the 117th year, during which Tomb I would have remained 
unused, of which period of disuse there is not the slightest trace. The death 
of the younger Sabo (Inscr. No. 28) ttxik place in the " year 2." The 
genealogical table shows that there were three or, including Scsmaios, four 
generations, that is, a period of 100-120 years, between her and the builder 
of the tomb. Whichever of the older eras we assume, this would bring 
us down to the end of die fifth or the first half of the fourth century for 
the construction of the tomb. But the style of the oldest inscriptions, as 
well as the character of the paintings, which evidently belong to the original 
use of the tomb, are impossible before the third century B.C. This is, in 
fact, the earliest possible date for them. 
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TABLE OF DATES. 



Number of years 
according to the 

era Uied. 


Tomb 
I. 


Years 

B.C. 


Number of years 
according to the 
eia used. 


Tomb 
tl. 


Years 

B.C. 


Number of years 
according to the 
era used. 


Tomb 
III. 


Years 

B.C. 




Tomb 
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It is not likely that, in the very first years of the Sdeuctdan rule (and. 
as will appear shortly, the Seleuddan era is the only probable one for the 
majority of our dates), dates would be regularly reckoned according to that 
era, especially in the provioeeSi The very existence of that rule was seriously 
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imperilled in those first years by the Ptolemies, and the Seleucidan reckoning 

seems to have become securely established only after !t had become af^wrent 
that the .Seleucidan was actually the enduring dynasty, which in this rfjrinn 
could not have been before the end of the long Egyptian interregnum of 
nearly eighty years (274-198 b.c.).* It is after this interregnum that all the 
dates in Tomb I commence, with the exception of the l»it three (or foiirX 
The earliest dates on Phoenician coins according to the Seleucidan era begin 
to appear not much earlier than this interretjnum.''' 

It may be safely concluded, therefore, that the years A, B, and € cannot 
belong to the same era as all the other dates ; but that they belong to 
another and later era. 

But first, %ohat is the older era to which the butlc of the dates belong? 
There are the following possibilities r — 

(i.) The well known era of Sidon (i 1 1 d.c). 

(2.) An older era of Sidon, not yet effectively proved, but suggested as 
existing (from an inscription found at the Pirsus). 

(3.) The era of the Ptolemies (261 b.c.)- 
{4 ) The em of the Seleucids (312 n.c). 

As to (i.) It would seem natural, in view of the professed connection of 
Tomb I with Sidon, to seek a Sidonian era; but the well known era of 
III B.C is excluded from the outset, because it would bring the dates down 
to a period much too late considering the style and character of the tombs, 
and would cause the Intent {lates to extend even into the Christian era 

(2.) The olilt r era of Sidon might be possil:>le, since its commencement 
must fall in the middle or first half of the third pre-Christian century. Dut this 
was dearly not an era in common use ; it is, in fact, known only from a bilingual 
inscription of the Piraeus.^ Dates in our region oouM scarcely be referred 
to that era unless they will cleariy fit no other. 



* According to Babel on (in Pauljr-Winowa, p. 633), the Seleaddm «l* «M not iotrodnoed 
into Phccnicia Ucfore the conquot AntiocfaiM the gnat, ijt^ not beCm the beginning of tbe 
second centuiy B.C. 

t Aocoiding to Btbeton the first, quite isolated, aw about zot, 198, 196 ; but thts dating of 

coins does not become common until after [he middle of the s<-con<l rcntiir), t wuinu iu ing in n>ost 
of tbe cities with tbe year 162 of the Seleucidan era (151 b-C). CJ. Kouvicr's caulogue uf 
Pbsniician oobw in fmnul mktmaiiom^ fa nH Mtgit mnmtmH/ifue, 1899 iind 1900^ and hh 
OOnciusions in the /(htte Jfs £(udes greegues, 1899, p. 380. 

XRev. arM<U., 1888, pp. 5 i^^^ PI. II and III ; Kohler, in CJ.A., IV Supplem. 2, 1335^, and 
Schncr. ni,* j9. 
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(3.) The era of the Piolenues is excluded, because Egyptian rule in 

Syria did not last half so long (76 years) as the number of years reckoned 
in the inscriptions accordinj^ to the er.i in question (104 years), and it is 
scarcely credible that the Egyptian reckoning was used in Palestine after the 
defeat <^ Egypt at die battle of Paneas (198 11. c). 

(4.) The Seleucidan era has the greatest probalMlity on its side.* 
This was at times the only era, and was ever> where customary in HeUenistic 
Syria, t as can be seen from the minis of all the Fhcenician cities in the 
second century b.c. ;t and it may with a fair degree of confidence be 
accepted as tbe era for die bulk of the dates of tfae present inscriptions, so 
that the years 11 7-196 are equivalent to 194-1 19 b.c. 

7X» Later Era. — But what is the later era of tfae years 00^ two and 

nve ? The possibilities seem to be : 

(l.) The era of the Maccabees (142 B.C.). 
(2.) The era of Pompeius (64 n.c). 
(3.) The era of Actlum (31 u.c). 

(4.) One of the later eras of the Phoenician cities, as that of Sidon 

(11 1 B.C.), Tyre (126 b.c), Gaza or Ascalon (104 B.C.). 

As regards (i,), one is tempted to think of the Maccab:ean era. because 
in the later Hellenistic period Idumxa was re-annexed by the Maccabees 
to the Jewish kingdom. Marissa itself was taken by Judas in 163, a capture 
which seems to have had no lasting effects. Later, between 139 and 108 b.c, 
it was again taken by John Hyrcanus, the Edomites in general were forcibly 
circumcised, and from that time onward Idumara was Jewish. But the era 
of Simon begins in 143-2 b.c., while before 130 Marissa can scarcely be 
reckoned as Jewish. Moreover, in the present umd)s, as we have seen, the 
Seleucidan eta is stiU found in use as late as the year 1 19 b.c. 

As for (2.) and (3.)^ wc must confess that we are unable to bring forward 
any convincing proof against the adoption of one or Other of these era8.§ 
It is the same with the eras mentioned under (4.). 

• Cp. Babelon, L(s Ptntt achlmenida, pi dniii : " I^'fcrc dcs Sdlcucides — qui a dtd en 
tuogc — dans presciuu toutes Ics \-illes phdnicienncs, s\ biun qu'elle dcvnit plutdt s'afftder l%ro de 
PMnlde;" also I^igrange, Com{<ies Jttndus, 1902, p. 50.V 

t Cf. Kij'oitschek, in Pauly-\\'i i.v. Aera, pp '1 1 C/. Rouvitr, I.e. 

§ Lagraiige {ix.) assumes for these dates tlic Ponipeian eta, and calls attention to the taxX. 
that Hippos Dium, SqrtbopoUit Pdla sod other lowM fiv«d and lettoivd by Fooipv, idopiad 
the Fompeiao an. Hdi waa not Inie, liowmr, of all the towna duH treated iqr him in Maalkie. 
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Finally (4.) As towards the end of the second century the Greek kingdom 
of the Seleudds dissolved into a number of small indqiendent pnndpalities» 
80 at the same time the continuity of the Sdeucidan era lost itself in an equal 
numbi^r of petty local eras, especially in the cities of the Phainician-l'alestinian 
coast.* But there is nn sure ground for the definite selection of anyone of 
these younger eras known to us as the only correct one, and if any is to be 
taken, it is perhaps most natural, tn the present case, to think of Sidon. 
According to that era the years 'one,' 'two,* and 'five' would ooincide with the 
years in, 110, and 107 u.c., which would give a doser connection with the 
last date from the Seleucidan era, ug B.C., than any other. It must be said, 
however, that while it is quite clear that the earlier dates must be reckoned 
aeoording to the Sdeucidan era, no such certainty seems to be attained in 
regard to the era of the later dates.t 

The oldest date mentioned in the inscriptions in these tombs is 196 BX.. 
the latest may be about two centuries later. From the undoubted fact that 
the earliest date in Tomb 1 was written some time a/ier the construction and 
decoration of the tomb, it foUows that the tomb itself must date from about 
SCO S.C, that is, quite at the end of the period in whkh this region was 
subject to the Ptolemies ; a synchronism which helps to explain the numerous 
points of contact with Egypt and with .•Mexandrian art noted in Chapter V. 
Even without the clue afforded by a consideration of political history, the style 
and art with whidi we have to deal would be peifecdy intdligible, in view 
cS die powetful influence of Alexandria in countries outnde the political realm 
of the Ptelemiea, eqiedally in regions so near the capital as South Palestine. 

J. P. P.— H. Tii. 



• Cf. Kubitschek, op. ri!., p. ^47 s<p;. 

t But this uncertainty is now entirely dispelled by the fortunate discovery, only recently 
Hnde, that BleuUwrapolis, or Maritn, too, kad k» own era like the other important towns of thtt 
IJCriod which wc have mentioned alwvc. I'rom the newly-discovered inscriptions of Jerusalem 
and Beer-sheba {A'frue BiMi\/uf, 1902, p. 438, 1903, p. 275), we follow Kubiischek's conjecture 
that the epoch-yc.ir of the new era is to l>e placed not in the time of Scptimius Sevcrus, but 
about the birth of Christ, if not earlier {fialtrrdtkiuht Jakrtth^, 1903, p. 53 \BtMatt^ p. 91]). 

Tn all probability the yean A, B, € of Tomb I. belong to tMi en oT Nor Marint 
(Elcuthcropolis). For thiii on, ff, alio feuf gnwe-jmo^tioos poUnlKd b the Rem B^Kpie, 
1904, pp. a66 s^. — H. Th. 



CHAPTER V. 



THE PLACE OF THE TOMBS IN THE HISTORY OF 
ART AND CULTURE. 

DtVELOlMENT OF RoCK-CUT TOMBS— GaBLED LOCULI — TlIE KUNE — ThE 

Paintings — Dbtaiis or tub Dbcoiiatioh— Thb AntstALs. 

What place do our tombs occupy in the historical developnient of the 
Oriental rock-<ut tomb ? < 

I. Deve/o/metU of Roeh-cwt Tamis. — ^The general type of the tombs of 
Beit Jibrtn is one well known from the Mellcnistic period. Such underground 

halls with long rows of loculi and entered by means of steps have been found 
in the islands of Greece,* Carthage.f Cyrcnaica^ J'-Rypt-S Syria, j| and 
Phcenicia.1I Where the type originated has not yet been investigated ; in all 
probability, however, m Egypt:** at least nowhere else have tombs of thu 



* MgmoL, not yet published; Kos, Arthaol. ZtUm^, 1850, pp. 242 Tafet XXII ; Crete, 
MtmnHmAmiiSMidP Atnimm M Hum, VI, p. tfo, note. 

t Cf Prrrot nnc! Chtpir,', /'hn-n:-!.-!, I. p. 2 • 
X Pachow, Relation d'un voyage dans la Idarmariqut, etc., PI. XLVIII. 
% EspeciaUr eonunon fai the Alexandfian Necropolit. Cf, BtOtHmdtla SttIM aniMfgifu* 
i^Alt.xandrie. 

II Publication of the Russian Archscological Institute at Constantinople, year VTI, p 1 26. 
^ Especially at Sidon and Amrith. C< Renan, JUistioM dt Phiniiie, Pi. XVI, LXIl 
LXIII, XLIV. 

** C< Thiench, Zuti mUikt GnlmUagai ta AUmmAiH, p. 1 1. 
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description been found in such quantities and with so consutent an amuige- 
menc of the loculi.* By way of Alexandria this type of tomb appears to 
have spread into other lands ; in Syria as in Greece it is evidently not native. 

There is an older type of rock-cut tombs in Phoenicia which is quite 
different Irom the preceding, although clearly brought in also from Egypt, 
namely, the pit or shaft grave.t The essential principle of the latter is 
inaccessibility, the greatest posuble difficulty of access. Sacrifka oouU be 
offered only in or near the visible superstructure,! '^'J>'^ above the invisible 
sarcophagus chambers, which were buried deep in the ground, just as in 
Egypt in the case of the Mastabas.§ This type occurs in Phwnicia in the 
sixth, fifth, and fourth centuries B.C, notably in the Sidonian royal tombs, 
and the -tomb of Tafankh » its characteristic representative. A deep^ wrell- 
like pit is sunk in the rock, from the bottom of which, at opposite ends, two 
smull chambers run out horizontally. These are without ornament and 
empty, the sarcophagi themselves reposing not within, but beneath them, 
covered over with heavy stone slabs. | 

But the royal nmibs of Sidoni already show a further development from 
this ordinal, simple plan. The two chambers at the opposite sides of the pit 
are no longer sufficient ; two more have been added in the other axis, and 
these have in addition been extended sidewise. The sarcophagi arc no longer 
hidden beneath the surface, but set upon the floor of the chambers. Little by 
little these tombs filled up ; every place was occupied, and in this direction 
no further devdopnent was possible^ or at least practicable. 

The type of tomb at Beit Jibrin is the next later, namely, that of the 
third and second century o.& As already stated, this also probably originated 



* 'fhe most magnificently t;quii)ped tomb of this description B undoubtedly the cataoomb of 
Kom-«s Shugafa (plan in Baedeker, ^E^pit», 5th ud., p. 14). 

- t Cf. Studnitika, in the Jakrknh da K. AaAufoji ordiSobg, InsHMt, iS94» pp. «17 $«. ; 
Monteliiis, Asitn u. Enn^ pp. 163 iff. 
X p. 330. 

S Penot and Chifikc, Art in Egy/H, t, p. 183. 

i| Q: Hamdy !!. y, Xhropolt de Sidon, PL XLIII. 'nit.' sanic tyjx: of ilufi tomb b now 
suted to have been in use in Qutbage in the fourth century u.c (sec the uccount of Delattie's 
CMsrationi at (he necropolis of St Monica, near Qirtliagc^ JttHAu, 1901, pp. sy a, 58s 

iff. ; Cosmos, 1902, passim). 

H Ground plan and elevation by llamdy, /.r., PL III. For iu reference to the royal family 
or SIdun, we Studnilika,y«lriiMil ^ daitulUM sniUiab^irAtm InOiMt, iS^^, iipi M5 Jfy. 
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in Alexandrian Egypt.* In Phcenicia it appears already fully developed. It 
rests oa a principle quite the opposite of the precediiig, namely, aocodbility. 
The chambers still lie beneath the surface of the gretind, it u true, but they 

are no longer so far beneath the surface ; moreover, they are connectefl with 
the upper world by an entrance of easy grade, provided with steps. The 
.small .sarcophagus chambers of the preceding type become great halls, with 
a roomy antechamber. The sarcophagi are set m niches in the walls, 
leaving the floors of the chambers free ;iiid their centres unoccupied. That, 
in contrast with the tombs of the earlier type, the chambers themselves were 
used for purposes of residence, or rather that they were occupied for solemn 
gatherings and religious rites, is evident from the benches which run along 
the sides of the walls, as well as from the small altars which are finmd at the 
entrance or in the middle of these lialls.t There are in Sidon a few tombs 



• For the sake of complctcncia it may be noted that still a third type of tomb w.is given to 
the world by Egypt, if, as ap|xsirs to be the case, the system of long, intricate underground 
passage!!, with niches for coffins, which we arc accustorued tocall ' cataconibs,' had its origin in 
the land of the Nile (which I hope elsc«rhen) to ptove to have been the case). Tbia comtant and 
powerful influence of Egypt on the method of burial fat the andent world is not to be wond e re d 
at, in view of the quite unusual care shown by the Egyptians in the preservation of their dead, 
in which also they were assisted by a dryness of climate such as exists in no other land with the 
cxce|i4ion of IVni, where we llxid mummification quite as in Egypt (</ M. Schurtz, Urgeschichltder 
Oilttir, p. Ml). The commoa dement which diatingukbes aU the difTerent Egyptian methods of 
burial (with t!he single exception of the coloiaal pjrramida oT the Old Kingdom, a splendid attempt 
to introduce the most monumental tomb of man in primitive coriLiiiions, lumuU which tlie 
desert wind should never be able to cover over), is the lack of adornment of the outer structure 
of the tombb and the oonoealroent of the gniTei themadvei beneath the ground. In Asia, on the 
other hnnd, the tendency i'^ to '.hm\ n prnm! fm.nde in the fare of the rorl; (Phrygia, Persi.i, Arabia) ; 
while Greek and Roman runcrcnl nrt manifested itself in all its variations in the shape of buildings, 
properly so called, cracted above the grave (Attic and southern Italian funereal aedicube, Hclleoistie 
heroa, HalicanHnau% the tombs of Hephaistion and Alexander, tbe naiiaalea of the Ronaa 
emperors, Hieodoricli monument). C/. also, for the entire question Of tombt, die fine observa- 
tions of (lus'av llitschfeld, Am dmi Orient (Uctliii, i8i>7), pp. 358/^^. The intermediate step 
between ilie type of the Asiatic lock-fa^ade, whose latest and best examples are at Petra in the 
desert, and the independent type of tbe Greeo-Koouui world, is to be seen hi such nnomimentB as 
the Tomb of .'\bsalom, whose close relation to Petra has already l)cen rightly recognised by Guthe 
{ffiliistina, II, pp. 237, 241): the facade is no lunger upon tfnf but upon all y<wr sides, and the 
whole itaods tqpanted from the rock behind. The latest dewelopment of the independent Roman 
^ppe with maaomy, wliich is related to the family or conmunal tomb, appears in the maojr. 
storied funereal tower, the cfaancteiistie fealuna of Sjnit from tfa« Qcwin to Fabnyra. 

t theallar found in the vestibule ofa lombat Geaer, Qiiatt. SM, 1904. p- 
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which show the transition fmm the older mtuhod of burial.* Here snmf! of 
the sarcophagi are buried beneath the tioor, others stand on the surface in 
the middle of the haU, while in the walls have been cut long rows of loculL 

Later a furdier step in advance was taken. The tombs were rendered 
still more accessible by bringing them into a horizontal or almost horizontal 
position, and on one level. The small corridor before the aiuechamber now 
falls away as useless ; the antechamber itself is ojhti in front, generally in its 
full breadth, and is developed into a facade, which forms a frame for the 
main door in its back wall, leading into the sarcophagus chambers proper.t 
In the arrangement of the sarcophagus-chambers themselves progress is also 
visible. In order to employ the surfaces of the four walls for niches and to 
avoid intersection of the loculi at the corners, the halls are further removed 
from one another, connection between them being established hy long, narrow 
corridors. This is a type whidi is developed especially in Judaea in the first 
century b.c4 In this focm of rack-cut tomb the oAcrings for the dead were 
evidently made in the great open ante-chamber. 

Greater development in this direction appears in the emphasis of the 
outward appearance of the artistic fa9ade at the expense of the sarcophagus 
chambers, which become constantly more insignificant, and are finally left 
quite without ornament : it reached its grandiose climax in the latest period 
of the Nabatasan princes in the cities the Arabian desert, Petra, el-I.Iejr, 
and others. Nowhere else does the pomp of the splendid facade stand 
in such striking contrast with the niggardly simplicity of the small inner 
chambers.§ 



• Cf the ground plan in Reniin, Afission de Phhiide, PI. LXII — III. 

t Cf. " Tbe Tomb of the Judges," de Saulcy, Voyait dt la Mtr Morte, PI. XXXIV, XXXV. 
Tobler, Tliptgn^kU vtm /mualm, II, 316-340; Of the Hune type ne ell the rocMiem tombs 
«t SdlOn. 

{ C/. a small completely symmetrical tomb of this type in PerrOt-Chipicz, Art in JtuttUt I| 
284. The largest incomplete and therefore unsymmetrical tomb uf this description is the SO* 
called Tombs of the Kings at Jerusalem (de Saulcy, Voyage Jf A» Afer Mortt, PI. XXIX). 

§ Cf. Euting, Nabatixischt luschri/ten, pp. I5and 16; Due dc l-uyin-:s, I'f yti_;;e d' Exploralion li la 
Mer MorU, PL XLTV-XLVIII ; also in general 00 rock-cut tombs in Palestine, K. A. S. 
Macalitler, ExtavalioHt in J'a/estiM, ffh 199-M3. In all probability ibe majori^ of the blades 
of Petra belong not to the last yean of the Roman emperors, but to the height of the Nabatmn 
power in the first century ii.c. Alexandria, the jxiwerful capital of the Hellenulie WOlMi Mid ROt 
the distant Rome, is to be regarded as the source of this style of architecture. 
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2. Gabkd Loculi. — The loculi with gabled roof, which are found in the 
tombs of Mariaaa, are not the customary type in Plslestine :* the usual fonn 
is rather the borisontal or the slightly vaulted roof. The gaUe, also, seems to 
have been borrowed from Egypt, together with the systematic arrangement 
of the loculi walls ; it is a form which evidently did not oriijinate in rock-cut 
graves ; it can only have originated where no rock or other hrm material 
existed, out of which tombs oould be cut in the fonn of caves ; it must 
have originated in a region of loose earth or sand, the pressure of which 
forbade the use of a horizontal roof in an underground chamber. To resist 
this pressure from without, a covering of stones set one against another in 
gable form was the most practical method. In the recently destroyed 
necropolis of Alexandria, especially in the eastern, the Hellenmdc one near 
Hadnw I have often seen such loculLt Delattre gives examples of this 
form from Carthage,| and entire tomb chambers covered in this way have 
been found in Cypnis.5 

The floors of the chambers of the tombs at Beit Jibrin are so deeply 
covered with fragments, that the benches along the walls scarcely rise 
above them. If these fragments, principally of the broken walls which 
once closed the loculi, could be cleared out, small finds would doubtless 
come to light, with remains of the offerings for the dead plundered by the 
tomb robb«^rs. 

In Palestine itself tombs of the same type have only been found up to 
the present time in the neighbourhood of Beit Jihrln.| The next nearest 
analogy is to be found in the tombs of Sidon.T 

3. The Kline (see above, p. 21), however, is quite unique, not only in 
Fde^ian but also in Phcenidan tombs. It is a Greek motive, bebnging 
especially to the Hellenistic period, a favourite decoratkm of the background 



* Except in tiieneighbootfaood of B«it Jibrin} ^. Bamm He etitt Hkslaie,^ aoa 

t To the same type and period belong the locnlMMnbi of Ksrke in the Ikyftnii ^. EfaeiBi 

Die hclUnislischen Portr^xts aus dem Fayum, p. II. 

I Rtvut ArduologiqHt, 1898, II, p. 234. 

I Cf. Fttrat and Chipieii Aftim fkim. I, p. •19 1§. 

II QC Oannoiit-GanAeMi, AFtktobgM Jtttmrdkt, II, 445 ; BKm and Macalialer, Ssuemaknt 

in Pakltinfy pp. 199 sgq. 

H Rciiaii, Miiuon de rhinuit, PI. LXIII, lig. i (fT.). 
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of the tomb.* The muiat paintings in these tomb^ likewise, are carried out 
in a thoroughly Greek style. As is usually the case in Greek post-classical 
sepulchral art, the Ionic architecture is preferred.t and only the isolated 
motive of the triglyph frieze is borrowed from the Doric. The best analogies 
for the Ionic columns are the capitals and shafts found at I ell Sandabannah 
ttseir.} 

r4. TAo Pmnthigs. — ^The technical execution of the puntings betrays a 
Greek hand, or a hand trained in the Greek schools. It is precisely the same 
kind as that known from the Attic vase paintings of the fifth and fourth 
centuries r.c. E^vcrything is first sketched in a free and easy way on the 
soft surfaci:, without colour, and lightly incised with a pointed tool, as a sort of 
prefatory grouping of the principal features. Then followed the execution 
of the design in colours (in the fHresent paintings the contours are first marked 
out in dark grey) with a freedom an i inrU pendence which often disr^[afd 
the previously drawn outlines.§ As has been already shosvn in the chapter 
describing the tombs, the choice of colours is a limited one, and the style 
does not rise above the level of provincial art| 

5> Detttiit of the Doem^on. — In the matter of subject, we note first the 
decorative use of Pannithmaean amphorae decorated widi fillets. This is 
known, from other examples, to belong to the Hellenistic period. Our 
pieces supplement happily the observations of Cecil Smith on the exactly 
sinuiar representations of vases in the mosaics of Delos. H 



• Cf. the duisertaiion of Vollmoller, OrieMtche Kammtrgrdhr mit TottuhetteH (Bonn, 1901). 
No mention iii made there, however, of the especially characteristic Alexandrine examples now 
publuhed in my Ztoei amlUie GrabtmhgtH. For klinis in Phoenician grave monumenta, t/. the 
leHefof the sarcnphngns of the Satrap, Hamdy. Nitr^^* it SMui, PI. XXf, 3, and th« Cypnn 
aaicophagus from .Atht niaou, Perrot and Chipiei:, riuruii in, II, p, Ji6. 

t Cf. Walzinger, Vauulitpictit TartHtinis (afiia uJttta (Bonner diuerl., 1899), p. 13. 

t BIm and Macaliiter, Exam^mu im JVaHm, VL XVIf r, 30, 4, XIX, 13. 

§ Cf. FurtwanglLT Keichold, Gr'uMsiht ?';jf/;///ciA-rc/ (MUni hen, 1900), p. ;o, and "Vor- 
zcichnung" in tlie Index j also the anakiKie& from Etiuscaii and Pompeian frcscooi there conipaied. 
For snalogia Aam Pompei, rf. Dooner, apud Helbig^ WtknigadUt C$tmpimttH$t pp. Ini, jyy* 

II From tht.- point of vi^r^v nf siylt- and tt'clinii]m.' tin- roloiirrd fiim ml stclx recently found by 
Macridy Uey in the excavationii for Uie Imperial Ouoman Museum at the necro|)olis of Sidon in 
1901, and now in Constantiaoplc^ aie moat cloady leiated to tbeae paintings All behN^ lo the 
later Helleniiiic period. 

H AhiuuI oJ the Brititk Stkeri at Atkms^ 111, p. i36, PI. XVI. Mt^H it 
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The two sacrificial vessds on the Hellenistic round tables with lion feet • 
(in Tomb I) are very well worthy of notice. Small altars oT a form similar 
to these tables are often to be seen in Hellenistic reliefs,* and here and 
there originals of a simpler shape have been preserved. t Hut of what sort 
is the oflering ? Is it an incense offering ? Scarcely,- for where was a 
Thymiaterion ever represented burning in this fashion? Does the fire in 
an iaoense basin, not swinging to and fro but standing still, ever Uaze out 
between the. coals in sucii clear, long flames ?| Have wt? not here rather 
a pure fire offering after the Persian fashion ? It can be shown from other 
sources that Persian culture exercised a strong influence on l^hoenicia, 
eq>eciaUy on the Sidonian court, and it seems to me probable that we have 
here a new evidence of the existence of that influence.§ It may be added 
that the loop handles on the sacrificial vessels suit such a connection. || On 
the other hand, the tall, slender, metal cand(-labr;i,^ with the clay lamps set 
upon them (in Tomb 11), appear to be purely I'iiccnician. Their nearest 
analogies are the fine, large specimens from the Sidonian royal tombs, and 
the quite similar ones from Curium in Cjrpnis.** The detaik of form and 
ornament are naturally those of the later Greek art. 

The custom of hanging wreaths over the graves, and the further custom 
of representing such wreaths in paintings or reliefs on the graves, is so 
oommon in the Hellenistic period in Greece.tt southern Italyj) and Alexan- 
dria,$ that it scarcely needs to be mentioned. 



• (y. Sdudbsr, " Aleittidrimtclie T«Rttlik " (MkiaMiinm ArtiMtthm AtMbmk, XIV, 

p. 444). 

t /A, p. 445. 

I For a differenl view of tin- character of this s.icrit"ice, e/. Chap. II, p ji. 

§ I bops elsewhere to bring mtisiactoiy proof of this. With regard to the very strong 
Assyrisii miluence ia Sidon, whicli preps w d the my tot the Per^m h^uence^ and the lenewed 

praqwity of the city rwulling ihcn fr m!, cf. Kd. Moycr, Ctschkhlt dcs Allerluuis, III, p. 13S. 

Ij for the connection of kiinc and fire altar thf reliefs of the I'crsian royal tombs, for 
aomplet ort the grave of Darius, Dieulafoy, Vart anltque Jt ia Ptne, HI, p. it. .Even the 

Dodem sacred fin vessels retain something of the antique Giecian facm ; rf, r^mealatioa in 

Oieulafoy, Acroptk it Suse, p. 395. 

II V'.ir -A <i:ITLr. [)l \ir:',v of the nature and piirposi; of thosu candulabr.i, </ Cnnp. II, p. 32. 

** Illustrated in Hamdy, Mtrffele de Sidon, p. 90, and Fenot and Chipiez, FiwHida, II, 
p. 419. Cy. sbo fepresentationa of sudi candkaticks on stelae^ 

ft F.i^., in tlic finr tnnh at Erctria, Effumnii !tr(h:ii:^!i\^ikr, '^"99. P il. 

\\ E.g., Monumtnti aiituhi ^ublkixti dalC Auadtmut dd LtHiei, Vlll, PL V— VIL 

B Q( H. Tbleiteh, Zwri tuUOe Gnkuib^ ki AltJmmHa, p. S. 
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The ttlff palmetto in the gable above die main tomb chamber at the 
back of E Tomb I) has a ctoae analogy in the still stiflfer r epr e s e n ta ti ons 

on gabled stelae from Carthage.* 

The kerberos and the cocks t belong to the Grecian Chthonic cycle of 
ideas ; similarly, also, the two eagles, as it would seem. One may suspect that 
thdr red colouring is only due to the painter's peculiar delight in colour, he 
havii^ at hand die pot of red paint just used for the fire vesada. The e^|1e^ 
more than any other bird, is the creature of the later funereal artj That 
besides this there is perhaps some ronnert!(^n in thought with the two eagles 
of the Ptolemaic "coats of arms," one may well suppose, since this tomb (as 
we have already seen) was built under the rule of the Ptdemies. But that 
is not the only unportant feature to be observed The vi^le rapid 
movement of birds in the air has always been associated by man with 
the fleeting motions of the soul, coming and going of itself, unhindered by 
biuiily limitations: and more especially has he associated with it the mighty 
powers which, like the realms above^ are invisible, vis., deities and demons. 
These have everywhere, and at all times, been rqnresenied as flying or winged 
creatures ; and the human soul itself, bodiless and invisible, especially after 
the death of the body, has been with equal persistence connected with birds.§ 
Thus it was that the Egyptians believed that a man's soul returned after the 
death of the body, like one of the birds of passage so characteristic of their 
country.!! It was only a gradation from the individual to the universal, an 
ascent from the soul of a single short-lived insignificant man, to the enormous 
immensity of the soul-nature of the whole world, when the fable of one of 
these birds told of the regeneration of this ever-dying and ever-reviving 



• I, Nor. 35^ i«5 (Pkte XLVIl). 

t Cf. Roscher, iti>/A. Lexieon^ t.v. Kerberos, p. iiiS, and Loeschcke, "Ans derUnto^ 

mi\U'^ DorfaUr Programm, iSSB ; ^' Ilel.n, KnUurpJlanun und ffauuUn'^', y]t. 371 i</q. 

X Of. with teg^d to the eagle on the ridge of the Alexander sarcophagus, Studnitzka, I.e., 
p. »40 jyy. Alw the eigbt on <be pediment! of the jMW «t Petn and of the NaUixan tunib 
gnWcs in Euting. Na!'. Insehr., p. 15. An eagle sculpture was found at the necropolis of licU 
Jibrin itscif, Cltnauiii Clanneau, Ricruil IV, 155. For a later time, (J. Bruno Schroder, SUiiSm 
:u den GrabdtnkmnUrn dtr romiuhtH Kaitenmt (Boemr DiMertMwaX 1908, pi. 14 Cf, tbo 
Reinach apud Uamdy, Ukr^dtt p. 9J5 Sf, 

§ For Oceania, Atntralia, America and Africa, tf. Frabeniusi ^ WdlmiuAami^ 
i, Naturvblker, pp. 1-76 

H Cf. Kelkr, Tien dcs kItasischtH AUertums, p. 44a ; Witdcmanu, aj>ud Uommel, Athiop. 
ffyrid^pUf p> tuafab 
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world of outs,* Th« bird was called the 4«wm», aikl although the Greeks 
heard of it, thejr never really knew its nature. Such birds of passage 
were unknown to them, and such ideas as the wandering of the soul were 
not familiar to their religious environment. It is not merely a change of 
word, it is a transformation of the creature itself which we find in the 
"Phceaix." of the Greeks.t It was believed, for die first few ceitturks at 
least, to be something like an eagle. The Grecian belief that the souls of 
the great ones ascended to Olynipvis. to the realm of Zeus, made this bird, 
the only one which was able to Hy up to the sun, the symbol of the human 
soul ascending to heaven.4 The figure of the eagle is so impressive that 
we may doubt whether anythii^ could have tieen found to convey a more 
vivid idea of the belief in question. It had for its result that the f.uniliar 
"Phoenix" was nearly forgotten, and at times when old Oriental tales or 
exotic birds from the East were brought into imperial Rome— where the 
eagle ilying up from the flames of the funereal pilc§ was a regular feature — 
no one believed or could prove that this strange bird was the veritable 
famous Phtt nix.ii It is well-known that reminiscences of the old bdieb 
associating tin- human soul witii the flight of birds are by no means 
wanting at the present day even in our highly civilized world ; one need only 
mention the stork. 

To return to the red eagles of Beit JibrhL A better Illustration to 

Herodotus, II, 73, can scarcely be found than here. He says that in his 
day the Phoenix was believed to have red feathers, and that in size and 
appearance it closely resembled the eagle. To me at least it seems to be 
Impossible to suppose that the red colouring is due only to a mistake, or is 
the effect of mere arbitrariness. It Is to be remembered that in the long 
series of more or less uncommon animals in the tombs each is depicted witb 
its characteristic colours, and wc need not doubt that the redness of the 
eagles is intentional. Further, the red flames bursting from the lire- altar 
beneath, and the red colouring of the two eiigies above, are perhaps not 
tmretated to one another. From Ethiopic translations of Greek texts from 



• Keller, op. til., pp. »53 s^q. \ Herodotus, II, 73. 

{The earliest example in Egypto^riM) litctMam is in the aooottnt of the deufa of Alesmder 
the Gfwt (Fseudo-Callisthenes, II, 41). 

I Heradiu^ IV, t. | FUngr, iKiK, Jl, j. 

O 
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Egypt we know that it was believed that the Phcenix immolated itself un an 
altar and arose anew out of the ashes thereon,* and to me it seems most 
improbable that the eagle would have ever attained its importance in the 
funereal rites of classical times were it not that it had taken its most 

characteristic features from the Phn-niv t 

The hunting group at the coimncnceniciit of the animal frieze brings 
us again into the closest relations with Sidon : for in olden times \ the 
chase was evidendy a favourite sport with the Phcenicians. Here i^in the 
nearest analogy arc the well known sarcophagi from the Sidonian royal tomb. 
On al! the sarcophagi found by I lamdy. so far at least as they contain 
figured representations, the hunt is represented, and in these representations 
the leopard appears as one of the favourite animals of the chase. The species 
of hound is the same as in the present tombs. The manner <iX hunting 
on horseback, and the way in which the dogs attack, falling on the game 
from behind, the diversification of the scene by means of trees, all this bears 
the closest resemblance to the hunting frieze on the base of the Sarcophagus 
of the Weepers.§ On closer examination it will be seen that here also ' 
is found the same Persian costume: the dark red tricot breeches,|| 
the short petticoat f^irdcd around the middle, the chlantys with flowing 
deeves, the kandys, the characteristic head-covering^ in the form of a sort of 
Phrygian cap with long tassels, 1( the highly decorated saddle-cloth, all these 
have their nearest analogy in Hamdy's sarcophagi. So likewise the costume 
of the attendant footman, his feet wrapped in bandages and the rest of hts 
Icigs naked (Tomb I), and the broad insertion in the short, gaily coloured 
coat of the musician (Tomb II), bring back to mind the figures of the 
"Alexander sarcophagus." For the long and very straight trumpet a 
Hellenistic analogy is foimd in the well-known weapon-relief from Pergamon.* 
The rider is evidendy the prince Sesmaios or Apolktphanes, who, like his 



* Homnei «t-^^%*^ t Keller, tf. dt, pp. 151 jyy. 

X Cf. the huiui:ij: scenes on the well known Cyprian ailver bovliiaiMl the ■noplngin of 
Atbeniaou, Perrot and Chipiez, Art in J'/uettieia, II, fig. 143. 

i HuDdf^ NknpOi, PI. X. «be Stodnkdcm p. 934. || PL XI. 

f Tliis part of the picture has Ix t n bntily iiijuriHl liy iliu faaatical luind of the Sheikh. 
Nevertheless, according to t!ie pliologripli, ii jjjj^ari. 10 aie that the headgear in qiifsiion is 
actually to be seen there. 

Hamdy, Nicro/^, PI. XXXIV— XXXVI. tt Id^ PI. XXXIV, XXXV. 

\X AUertiimtr vom FcrgamoiL, II, PI. XLV, 1. 6/. Unqpaeo^ text, p. 113. 
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royal countrymen, was devoted to the hunt, and caused himself to be 
immortalised here in a similar but much simpler fashion.* 

6. T/ic ylnivia/.'!. — Tlu- unmistakable delight in the animal world is. as 
is evinced by the prcferenci; for the Kgy|Jliaii fauna, evidently something 
connected with the Grecian culture in the liingdom of the Ptolemies, hrom 
Herodotus down to the time of die later Roman empire, we can foDow the 
impression which the long, narrow and sharply defined land of Egypt made 
upon the rest of the ancient world, not only hy the remarkable constructions 
of human hands which it contained, but also by its singular nature world.t 
In Alexandria, under the Ptolemies, there appears to have been something 
like a royal loolog^cal guden behind the palace.| But this interest in the 
animal world was not merely a personal iJiosyncracy or a dynastic whim, 
the efirnest, scientific sense of the scholarly work of exact thinkers was 
attracted also. In one way or another this animal frieze may be regarded 
as a radiation of the thoughts and interests centred at that time in 
Alexandria, an unexpected rdHection in the provinces which itluminates the 
culture of the capital from a new si(I< 

The ancirnf.s tlieir l.ibhjs about all the animals here represented, 
which need not be cited furtiicr in detail.§ Theories based on the undeniable 

* Worthy of notice in (im oonnection arc the skulls or tl»e ocrilioed hounds buried with the 
royal oorpae in the sarcophngos (Heimijr, Mtnifalt, p. 17). 

f Espeeiany in monic reiwewntatkms. Cy. Gers|iach, /ut Mosaiqut, p. S4. The mort 

inipnrlant i f this sort, whicli lias also thf n.imf?! attached, is Iho great mosaic of Pal.iistrina, 

of wliici), unrortunatcly, there exist only the old inaccurate prints of Ciori and PicraliM. Cf. 
Auhiiolog. Ztilung, p. It?. Fhotognphs ha^-e now been made by Mo&cioni, Nos. 9057 tqq. 

X Even tlie icings concerned themselves with the description of the animab ite|it tliere. 
for theelephanls, A^enseus, XIV., 654. Cf. also \j\xmhtosa,r Epth ed tempo id Gmie ietXmani, 
p. 105 J/. The rhiiioct-tos Ls|jcLinlly taught their fancy, cf. Strabc, X\'I, 774. C/. also the- vrilci 
animals on the Vo/w-f of Ptolemy f hiladejphuSi Schreilier, dit WUntr BruiutairidUfs aus Falaite 
Grimam, p. 17; <;< Horn me!, AHUtf. Ulenett. d/ffyiMtgiis, pp. xi and xnoii, tff.; hem, 

Zoolo^if li. altrn Grifchfti u. Kiiwr (r.ntha, 

§ For the eaglc gritTin, cf. I'lirtwanglcr in Rofichcr {s.v. "Gr>'ps,"p. 1768). On the vase of 
Xenophantes, the lion-grirtin is hunted as a wild animal like the boar by the Persians. Cf., 
Jteiaach's deductions in Hamdy, Hitr^elt, p. 276 sq. For the old Phcanician DKMiumeots, if, tbe 
repre se ntations oT the battles with griffins and sphtnses on the irell-kHown Cyprian riher and 
IjTonie Ik)w15. The > f; I '^ i ■ n i i be drawn altopithtr from fancy. Even among the sixty 
or more diifcivnt kinds of A&hes on the mosaic of Soussc in North Africa no such forms are found 
(iefcw d-AreiMtgtt, 1897, II. PI. XI). We are tempted to thbk of the nMaikd "dngon hemb » 
which live in the Indian Ocean and the Persian Gulf, the most hideous species of which is the 
"saddle head." 'I'he bristles and hornlike excrescences, as well as the red, brown and yellow 
roiouis of the scales afc recalled by our pichires. Bichms^ Tkrkitii, ppu 55 tf§. 
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penonal interest taken by the first possessor of this tomb in the animal worid, 
which would make of him an anctciu Hagenbeck, or a rich Phoenician 

merchant, who, in his tra\els throu^^h iHstant seas, had collected exotic 
animals for his royal nuister m Egypt or SyruL, that is to say, a sort of court 
purveyor to his majesty, Ptolemy III or Antiochus IV, are improbable. 

As little can we prove, what is in itself credible, that a connection exists 
between the representations in Tomb I and the varied representations of 
animals in the tombs of the Old Kingdoni of Egypt, Since the time of the 
great tomb robbery under Cambyses, the Phirnicians may, in fact, have 
known what the interior of the Egyptian graves looked like ; and with the 
booty which the Sidonian fleet brought home for their kings from those 
tombs we are now familar.* 

But independently of this, it is not so surprising to find an animal-frieze 
of so pronounced a type as that at Marissa in the Hellenistic period and near 
Alexandria, where scientihc studies nourished at that time. How much such 
animal-rq>resentatioiis were preferred by the Hellenistic nobles of Palestine 
finds ft proof at the p r e sent day in the ruins of the Palace of Hyrcanus at 
'ArSk el- Emir, which is only a few years younger than those under considera- 
tion (175 B.C.), and whose chief adornment consists of an encircling animal* 
frieze.t Further, mention may be made of the Palace of Herod Antipas 
at Tiberias, whose anhnal-represenlatiotts on the outside aroused Jewish 
iconoclasts, to whose Cuutticism it was eventually a sacrifice (Jo8.» Vii*, 12). 

In every respect, the graves of Marissa are of no mean imiiortunce. 
They have given us an unlooked-for glimpse into an unexpectedly varied mixture 
' of peoples and cultures, a Phoenician settlement on Jewish^ldumsean soil, 
under Egyptian-Syrian rule, with a culture which, with the exception of some 
Persian influences, is. chiefly Greek. We have here a new illustration for 
Thumbs' description of (ircck culture in Syrian lands,* that it was Greek 
in the same way as, for instance, the Russian Baltic provinces are, or, at least 
were, German. From the archseological standpoint the tombs furnish also 
new nridenoe of the dependence of Phcenidan art upon, and its composition 
out of, foreig^n, and at dlis period chiefly Greek, elements. Nevertheless, 
I doubt whether it may be said of these people as Aristotle said of a Jew 



• C/. Hamdy, NicropoU de Sidon, p, 373. 

t Due de Luynes, Vtyt^ a la Mcr M«rtt, pL jo-ja ; rf. Jos., Ant. xi, 4 1 1. 
{ DU Gfi»dMu ^fnditim ZtUidUr itt NiUmimHS, 1901, pp. 103-105. 
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whom he met in Asia Minor : 'EXXijfiKos oii SiaXcxry /tdcof, aXXii ml 
rfl 'irttxS* because we must admit that the Greek influence was only a 
superficial one, and was not at all deeply absorbed by the characteristic 
un-Grecian Sctnilic nature, which had no iipi^rcciation for finer :esthetic 
motives. And so it must be clearly stated here, in conclusion, that despite 
the Greek veneer the whole is genuinely Phcenician. There is, in fact, 
nothing which is so closdy related in point of style to the tombs of Marissa, 
with its heavy, dull and somewhat slovenly art, as the HellentBtic stdK from 
Carthagp, a great number of which are published in the second volume 
of the Corpus Jnscriptionum Semilicanim. Even the individual elements 
are the same in both : the same Ionic pillars, the same frieze with wide 
metopie, the same stiff palmettos, the same slender pointed palm-leavest the 
same round wreaths, the same slim candelabra, &c. 

An important contemporar)- analogy, emanating from the same stock as 
the tombs of Marissa, is furnished by the Jewish cemeteries ol Tell el- 
Yalutdieh, the ancient Leontqtolis of Lower Egypt. Naville and Griffith 
(7ii» Mmtnd 9/ the Jew and the City 0/ Omtu, p. 13) have already 
empliasised the close relation they have with the Palestinian and Phoenician 
types. The inscriptions of the '^tf^lrr (j^, Plates III, IV) approximate 
to those in the present work in point of age and style. What is particularly 
interesting is the Glaukas of Plate IV, No. 4, a name reminding us of 
Gtaukon in Na 15 (p- 47 aliove), and the well-known attribute ^tkAmann, 
which is associated with him, reminds us of the similar epithet ^iXoiKciorarof 
in our inscription of Apollophancs (No. i, p. 3<S, above). I'urther, in Tell 
el-Yah(idieh, also, the corpses were not embalmed nor were they mummified. 
Finally, the covering of the loculi in the neigfabouring necropolis itself, by 
means of brides (Plate XIV, and XVI, 17) corre^nds to what has heen 
said above (p. 85) on the origin of the gaUed loculus. ^ 

ADDITIONAL NOTE ON THE ANIMALS AND THEIR TITLES. 

Dr. Thiersch calls attention in the above chapter to the fact that Tomb 1. was 
ooottnicted in the Ftolenudte period, and shows evident marks of EgyflSan inHuence; 
ThehttnUng scene in tlic animal frirvr h.-tn its most striking analogy, as he suggests, in 
the banting scenes on the Sidonian sarcophagi disc cncrcil by ilamdy-Ucy. But in 
general the animals here depicted represent the African fauna, and didr treatment Is 
Gra-co-Egyptian, Thr caiih^s at the rear of the tomb have the characteristic scraggy 
appearance of tlie IHolemaic (Krriod. Dr. Sclah Merrill wntes in legard to this point: 



* 6/ Schiirer, Gttchichtt dts Judiuhtn Valktt^ III, 10. 
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"Scraggy feathers on eagles are a mark of the PtolenuTc period from its very bci^iiniinf;. 
In some cases the birds look as if they had just been pulled out of the water. I know 
of no Kuon for thii» and this feature is all the mora siliprisillg when we compare 
the ootns of Tyre and Sidon that were struck by the Antioch kings. On the coins the 
feathers of the birtls are finer, smootlier, and more Hrtistically arranged." 

Or. Merrill also calls attention to the fact that while certain Palestinian animals are 
represented in this group, such as the leopard, porcupine, wild goat, oryx, wolf fjf), and 
lynx, "tlii-sc .ire ilifTe-rciit -iiircics from those fouiiil ;ii;rc, rdtliough tlic lynx with tufts 
of hair standing erect from the tips of his ears resembles the red lynx of this country. 
They are all, however, African species." 

Di Merrill further notes the tendency in Oriental work of this sort "to grotesque- 
ness in representation of birds, animals, and men," now as well as in former times. " In 
the case of the naoiafes that have been uncovered in Jeniaalem within the past liew 
years, dating perhaps about A.n. .)00, the mKiut H arc fine as well as the general efTect ; 
hut many of the birds and animals represented in them would, if reproduced in actual 
life after those pattens, be considered as strange and unknown creatntes." 

It is clear that some of the animals here depicted were familiar to the painter, and 
others not. The horse, dog, leopard, buifalo, wild boar, oryx, elephant, crocodile^ ibis, 
hippopotamus, wild aaS| porcupine; and lynx are reasimably true to nature. The 
panther, as pointed OUt above, is really a lion. The giraffe was apparently known to 
the painter only by description, and the same would seem to have been true of the 
rhinoceros. There are In all six fiibulous or unknown creatures : the griffin, the two 
fishes, a tapir-like creature, a lynx-like creature, and the man-fared lio!i ; the last five on 
the north or left hand frieze. The griffin is a compoiile and jiureiy fabulous creature, 
but fiuniliar to the thought and art of antiquity. Our specimen might well pass Ibran 
accurate reproduction of the description from Ktcsias in .Elian ; • for the reason, 
presumabl) , that the one is described, and the other painted from a figure well known 
and fixed by the conventions of art and use long before the time of cither. Similarly, I 
presume, the other composite creature in our frie/.e, the man-hea<led lion, was fabulous, 
and something known to the artist from representations existing at his time. It bears a 
striking resemblance to the lion of the Persian coat-of-arms, and to the similar man- 
headed \ioa which is a favourite figure on the brass plaques and bowls of Persian design, 
covered with uncouth and impossible animal figures, which are manufactured in 
Damascus to-day, after conventional patterns that have been handed down for centuries. 
The picture in our tomb is, I believe, the earliest representatimi of this creature known ; 
but it b itself, probably, a more or less accurate reproduction of an already long since 
conventionalised type. One is reminded of the composite types which ap|)car from an 
early date in Oriental art, apparently arising independently in Babylonia and £g)'pt, 
and especially of the mhn-headed lion, bull and eagle which, spreading, from Babylonia 
westward, were ailo[)ti--d both in Jewish and Christan symbolisn). I'ossibly germane to 
this use of the lion is the Jewish hero title Ariel, "linn of god" (apparently, through 
confosion of roots, also meaning the hearth or burning place of the altar)^and die similar 
title used by Areba and Pef8ianR(Bochart,^ibi»., 1.& 7i6,7$7ioGesen.). Thenameof 



* Cf. lagrange, Compltt rtmba dt rAtadimie^ 1902 (reprint, p. 3). 
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thb cmture as heie given la unlbrtttrately illegible. Thefifst and laat letten appear to be 

pbin, H and C, and between these there seems to be. room only for three average letters, 
which miglu meat) also two or four according lo the letters and the way they wore 
written. One b, of comae, reminded or 'VLpbit in the aenae perliapa, of demi-god. The 
spare is just suited to the word "IlXtof, sun. It has almdy been noticerl that on t!ie 
nciglibouring ddor-jamb of this diambcr is scribbled an inscription (No. 34) commencing 
*HXte« " burning aun " (pw 60.) 

The fishes do not seem to be fabulous creatures, but rather represent a pseudo- 
scientific theory of the universe. All ancient cosmogonies represent more or less 
clearly the three kingdonu, the heavena, the earth, and the deep beneath. In Greek 
mytholofry the sea was people*! with jjods, demi gods and the like, corresponding to 
those in the earth. Out of this, or as ]>art of the same idea, grows the conception of 
similar or corresponding existences, and we have mermen, mermaids, and the like. 
These two fishes, as has been already noted, correspond to the elephant and rhinoceros, 
a further jwcudo-scicntific development of this idea of tlie corresjKindence of the two 
kingdoms. Here, also, I fancy the painter is merely representing the ideaa of his time, 
and probably reproducing pkturea already in existence. Evidently, however, elephant 
and rhinooeraa fiihea wei« not yet the cominoa property of the llteiary and attlitie 
world in the sense that the giiflfin was^ or even the man-Kon, for hicfe thae are no 
traces of names. 

The other two unknown creatures are, apparently, not fabulous animals, but 

attempts to represent some creature supf)osed to exist ; but, not bein;^ accurately 
described by those who had seen them, they are incorrectly drawn by the naturalist Here, 
alaot probably, our artist is merely copying names and pictures from the natural histories 
of hb day. 

With rei<M<enGe to the occasion and reason for the choice of such a decoration for 
this tomb, Dr. Selah Merrill makes the following interesting suggestion: "We know 

how fond the Assyrian kings were of '.II ;ting animals from all parts of the world for 
their menagerie parks, and how fond they were of killing these animals, a jiastime which 
tlwy called hunting. The Antloch kings likewise made collectioas of animals for public 
sho-,\ s Furthermore, it is well known that great collections of animals from different 
parts of tl>c world were made by order of the Roman emperors, which were exhibited in 
oombats on grand oceaaioM for the entertainment of the people. There must have been 
many collectors of such animals, and great places where they were kept until they were 
to be sent on to Rome. May not this man, or this family, have been a collector of 
African animals for the royal shows at Antloch t It does not seem at all improbable 
that this mm )v.\'\ something to do with collecting or forwarding such animals. It is 
quite a common thing to find upon a tomb some memorials of a man s occupation — as 
carpenter, tailor, jeweller, mason ; or of some chatacteiiatic of the deceased, a^ for 
example, hospitality. And possibly this Ucit Jibrin tomb was designed to com* 
metnorate the business by which its owner during his lifetime was distinguished."* 



J. P. P. 



* But see the Afferent view represented by Dr. Thiench« above^ p. 91 jxy. 
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Rhodun Jar Handles— Vases— Gou> Leap. 



Among the rubbish in the main hall of Tomb I we found fragments 
of a smaU rauttd altar of the same white, chalky stone of which everything 
here i» made, with fine outlines above and below.* It was approximately 

60"* in height, and stood perhaps on the Jt/t»^. At the foot of the i/ini we 
found also a clay lamp, intact, of tht- comnion Ht-llenistic form, without 
any decoration. t Sherds of pottery ol two sorts were found, ix)th well known, 
and belonging also to tlie Hellenistic time; namely, fragments of large, 
pointed amphone without mouldings, and of small, slender flasks of a grayish 
clay, also without mouldings, and with the wdl-knriwn bidge in the 
middle of the belly of the howl. We further sucoeeclixl in rescuing, in 
room C of Tomb 1, three stamped handles of Rhodian jars (Plate XXI). 
The stamp on the first of these is a rectangular oUong. It omtaiiis no 
device, but the inscriptioa on (tf)a^uniXio« Kapvctou. This is identical with 
number 113 in Macalister's lists of Rhodian stamped jar handles found at 
Tell fiant^^bannah [Qttarler/v S/ati-tneut, igof, Jan., p, 40 ly ) The O in 
this, as in Macalister's specimen, is a mere dot, but is proved by the 
following much clearer example in his list, No. 1 14. 

The stamp on the. second is oval and ahnost round; the device, 
Helios in the centre, is surrounded by the inscription €in pixacrayopa iroyoftov. 
The name is the same as in Macalister's No. 171, hut the name of the 
month is different, and here there is a device, while in Macalister's specimen 
there Is none. 
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The stamp of the third is like the preceding in shape, the device, a. 
rnsf in the ceiitn-, surrounded by the inscription ctti A.{pi<T)To<{>ai'tv<; ^fiifffiov. 
The name is here the same as in Macalister s No. 29, but in his specimen, 
month, name and device are wanting. Moreover, in our specimen the 
stamp is ova] ; in hts. rectangular. 

It seems more: than a coincidence that the three Rhodian stamps in this 
grave should bear iht! same maki-rs' names as thofic found by Bliss and 
Macalistcr in the Selcucidan city opposite. 

In this tomb we found also several large pieces of wood, and quite a 
number of iron naik, remnants, perhaps, of the plundered and broken wooden 
coffins. Perrot and Chipiez know mily stone and leaden coffins in Phcenida. 
Haiti'ly, however, found wooden boards beneath the bodies tn the graves 
of Sitlon. 

Among the objects from Beit Jibrln which have reached Jerusalem 
through the dealers in antiquities, and which can be traced with certmnty 

to these tombs, are three fine vases of reddish glass, with handles of whitish 
glass attached, from 12 to 20"" in hcij^ht* (I'late XXII). 

Attention has been called elsewhere (p. 73) to a small gold leaf, now 
in the possession of Mrs. Way of Jerusalem, purchased by her in Beit Jibrin, 
and which, from the date of her visit and purchase, may have come from one 
of the tombs. In addition to this small gold leaf, mention may be made 
of two interesting ;^flass vases of a blulsh-jjrren colour, rat h with two hcails 
of the characteristic Graxo-Phtrnician ty|)e on opposite sides of the bellies 
of the vases, which were obtained at the same time, and may likewise have 
come fnmi the tombs (the two small pottery vases are also from tombs in 
this neighbourhood). 

Presumably a tnotlerate excavation — ovit of otir iiovver owiiip to lack of 
time — sufficient to clear out the tombs, would result in the discovery of other 
small objects of a duiractor similar to those here described. 

J. P. P. 



* '1 his information was im|iar«:U to us by (he owner of these vases, who had himself visited 
the tomlM, and whose ngeai had putchAsed the witiqailies «n the 
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Graffiti, 13; Chap. \\\ passim. 

Greek inscriptions, Chaps. II-III 

f>assim. 
Grilfin, agi 9'. ')4. 

Heliodoros, Sj^^^ 
Hellenistic influence, -f?- 
Hip|X)potamus, jj; 
Hir.im, tomb of, 5. 
Hor^e, horseman, 2j jy. 
Hunting, rj, go. 

Ibex (?), 2^ 
Ibis, 22- 

Idiimxan names, 2i 41i occu 
pation of Judrea, 3 sqq. 



lOO 



Geuerat /uiitx. 



Inscriptions. Sec Chaps. Hand III 

passim. 
Irenr, 70. 

Jerusalem, rock moninnenis, 5 ; 

painted tombs, 6. 
Jewish names, ^ ^ 
John Hyrcanus, m. 
Judas the Maccabee, m. 
Judeideli, Tell, [xnintcd lonib, h. 

Kallikrates, ^ 
Kalyino, (13. 
KautGabr, 2; 

Kerberos in Tomb T. 30. Sfl. 

Khurbet Mer'ash, j, 

K/inl in Tomb L IL 55 > 2^ 

Kos, nantes compounded with, ^ 

Kosndos (?), 47- 

Kosbanos, 46. 

Kosnatanos, ijj Hi iL 

Kostobaros, i_Li ^ 

Koie, god, LL 44. 

I.am|Mi, xi, 87, 96. 

I^ontoiMbs, o^. 

leopard, jj j</., 22: 

Lion, 22 ; man-headed, j8, 04- 

l ynx, 28, 2i: 

Maccab.ean era, 79. 

Macedonian name, 5^1 56_; months, 

'3- 

Mammoiosonikos, ^J; 

Marcshah, Marissa, hihiory of,(^si/g. ; 

identification with Tell Sanda- 

hannah, ^0. 
Meerbalos, si/., jo. 
Modin, ^ 
Moreshcih-Ciath, &. 
Musical instruments, go. 
Musicians, ij. 
Myron, ha^ 



' Nabata-an names, ^ 
■ Negro, 2S1. 

Ortamax, ^i^ 
Ortas, 

Ory.x, 2i 24. 

P.iintings, 5 $</., 8<ij ("hap. II, 

passim. 
Palmyrene names, jjj ^ 
Panther, 
P.itrubalas, i_r 
Peacock, IL 

Persian influence, ; dress, 
Persis, 65 sq. 

Phallic emblem (?), f/. 
Philo, 

Philopitorat Mari>:sa, lx. 
Philoiion, 66, (iS, 
Philoxenus, jo. 

Phoenician art, ij2 si/. \ names, 

ill 6j ij^., .sidon. 
Phtunix, 83. 
Pobas (?), lu 
Port:u()ine, 
Pottery, tjO s^. 

Ptolenuic 'coat of anus,' 2_i^ SiL 
Ploleinais, ^ (?), 42 jy. 
Ptolemies, g ; era of.7& ^i'. 

Uhinoccros, Jlj 2i: 
Khodian jars, <^ Sij. 
Rider, painting of, J 3. 
Kock<uttings, jj, Si s<jq. 

Sabxan names, £k 
Sabo, JO f4^., ^ 26. 
Sacred vessels, 
Safa names, ji ii 
Sariah, (L 

Selcucidan era, 26 ^it- 
Selenriils rule in .M.iii'&a, i^, i^^ 



Semitic names, ij ■''/■ I 'Months, 
i_j /•/., .See Iduni:uaii, 

Jewish, Nal«at.XMn, Phtcnician, 
Snf.n, and Sinaiiic n.inics. 

Seipent, 2^ £21 

Sesnuios, 38 ^jir/., ^ 61, 

Sesiiiaos, ^ j//. 

Shaft tombs, ^ &2 ly. 

Shefd '.\mr, tombs at, fL 

Ship, prow of, lu^ 

Sidemmios (-■'), fiiL 

Sidonian colony at .Marissa, 
i8 iy., 61, 66. 681 21 ; era, 78 jyy. ; 
analogies, 

Sinaitic, ii, ^ 2I: 

Stag, 1^ 

Straton, ^8. Xjf., 6^ 

Tabnith, tomb of, S2. 
Tapir (?), ifi, 

'i'ell Snndahaniiah, i *-/, i_Oi iii 

JO, 5». 
i ell c I Vahfldicli, 

Tond) I, location, i; history, li.'r/. ; 
general description, 15 28 ; in- 
scriptions, J2 W- i d.ile, S:c., 

Tomb II, location, J ; history, 1 j fj^. ; 
description, 21^ i/y. ; inscriptions, 
64 sqq. ; date of occupation, (liL 

Tomb III, ilesriipli.in, 34 ; inscrip- 
linn, (h^. 

Tomb ilale, ijj description. 

14, 2i J^ i inscriptions, fit^ s</</. ; 

date, 21: 
Tombs, gener.il types, Sj ryy. 
Trunipetir, 2^ 23, t>o. 

Wreaths, 82.. 

/abbaios, ^ 
/.cnodorus, ia jy., 6^ sq. 
Zoological garden at .Mexandria, f^u 
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AiOivwi'a, 36, 38. 
'AUgifffov, 47. 

<-•'»", S5- 



^Aifnet^t 49- 

'AirvXX , 66, 71. 

'AwtMMpvv, S*t 54. 
'AwwXkn^Smn 38» Sh H «T. 

'KiftpoiAitf, 57, 73- 
B<ifiat, 45 Sf., 71. 

Ba^oTiic, 45 f/. 
Ba<«n>, 65. 

BaXiraXk', 66, 

A'lwMi S«. 7>- 
41. S' 

Kif^t"!, 70. 

a6. 

tvpvxvpi'l'; 59- 

Zafifiaiov, 54 jy. 

».49k*4«r. 



'HXis^w/iev, 53, 64. 

7/?<t, 27. 
(Viritof, 24. 
imrott 34' 
ti'i ■ X (?), 17. 

KnW^rpaTctt', 46. 
Ka\ir^E7L'T| 60. 

KlUamiT^ 64. 
KMfStam, 46 jy. 

Kavyarai^t, 44 ,1^. 54a 

Aifianov, 14. 
Xvrf aS. 

Muftfioivaufiiov 42. 

M«v^iA«t, 41. SA, 

VcC^a, 60, 74. 



>uX, 50. 
•Mry/xot, 37. 



■ravOiji rx, 24. 
nip&iXat, 24. 
l li yjm^ 71. 

nofla . . (?x 71. 



4«t S4* 

MXa-(YcT^>, 23. 
S«^'at, 69, 

Xco^niW, 38 ,(^. 

ZMT/bte*, 44. 
Mm/mm, AM. 

dwyif, at. 

^XsmurroTsi, 40, 93. 

*A*i«i«i7«. 
4><X*vf, 71. 
^(XafTiMi, 66. 

• Xa^ • • • « >8. 

• . \vn . . , , 35. 
. . /ui«* • • . t 4CL 
. . fit0*»t 47. 

47. 
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